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BY      THE 
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y     ROBERT       W.     SEARLE 


Son  of  the  Unknown  Solier 

By  mm  w.  Mm. 


I  am  the  Son  of  the  Unknown  Soldier! 

Do  you  remember  him? 

With  unanimous  voice  you  proclaimed 

my  father  "the  Hero  of  Heroes." 
Ycu  buried  him  in  the  most  honored 

place  at  the  Nation's  heart. 
With  solemn  ceremony,  calling  Almighty  God 

to  witness, 
You  pledged  to  him  the  faith  of  America. 
Each  year  through  the  lips  of  the  President  you 

renewed  that  pledge. 
You  renewed— but  did  yuu  redeem  il? 

I  am  the  Son  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

But  I  am  more  than  that 

I  am  already  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  this  war. 

A  sniper  got  me  in  the  African  desert. 

A  shell  got  me  on  Bataan, 

My  plane  crashed  over  Berlin. 

My  ship  was  torpedoed  on  the  way  to  Murmansk. 

1;  am  dead— dead— dead' 

Do  you  understand,  America' 

I  am  the  Unknown  Soldier' 
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I  am  the  Son  of  the  Unknown  Soldier! 

I  never  saw  my  father 

My  father  never  saw  me 

But  I  know  why  my  father  died 

He  died  because  he  loved  America,- 

I  loved  if  too 

But  he  died  for  more  than  that 

He  died  because  he  loved  me. 

That  was  the  greater  part  of  the  America  he  love 

Its  future,  my  future 

He  died  for  an  America  at  peace, 

Living  in  brotherhood  with  nations  at  peace. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  to  you.  America. 

My  father  gave  me  that  right 

And  I  have  earned  it  for  myself. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  and  you  must  listen. 

In  the  hour  in  which  I  died  my  son  was  born 

I  never  saw  that  son,  and  on  this  earth  he  never 

will  see  me. 
No,  America— before  you  bury  me  with  great 

acclaim  and  solemn  pledge 
That  which  I  want  to  know  is  this. 


Will  you  redeem  this  pledge? 

V/ill  you  consolidate  this  victory-* 

I  am  the  price  of  your  broken  promise  to  my  father 

I  am  your  victim  on  the  altar  of  isolation. 

What  will  my  son's  fate  be"?* 

Must  he  become  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  another  war' 

Or  will  you  have  done  with  Isolation 

And  cast  your  strength  for  Brotherhood  and  Peace— 

The  peace  for  which  my  father  died, 

The  peace  for  which  I  have  died. 

The  peace  for  which,  please  God,  my  son  may  live! 

America— what  is  your  answer? 
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THE 


A  short  story  about  a 
young  man  who  learned 
just    where    he    belonged 


HE  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  the  stark 
Httle  church  and  looked  down  into 
the  sea  of  faces — a  stolid  sea  without 
ripples,  without  foam.  He  thought, 
"They're  expecting  something  I  can't 
give  them.  Something  inspired,  some- 
thing divine,  maybe!"  He  raised  his 
hands  and  said,  "Let  us  pray,"  and  the 
sea  bowed  before  him  as  if  he'd  pulled 
a  string  or  pressed  a  button  and  he 
prayed  a  wooden  prayer  and  raised  his 
head  and  a^  wheezy  organ  began  the 
music  of  the  final  hymn. 

The  congregation  rose — shabby  books 
clutched  in  tired  hands  with  reddened 
knuckles.  They  sang — ^how  these  people 
sang ! — as  if  their  singing  would  push 
back  the  approaching  winter,  as  if  the 
rhythmic  sound  were  strong  enough  to 
make  a  bridge  between  Here  and  There. 
Well,  it  was,  almost.  Philip  thought, 
"They  sing  defiantly.  They  sing  as  if 
music  is  their  only  anchor  to  windward." 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  saw  the  city — 
the  city  in  which  he  had  been  born  and 
bred.  He  saw  the  square  of  green  punc- 
tuated by  gray  buildings  which  was  the 
theological  seminary.  He  saw  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he'd  lived — steam  heat, 
stall  showers,  doormen  in  uniforms.  He 


sighed  and  the  singing  stopped  and  the 
organ  wheezed  to  its  final  period  and  the 
congregation  stood,  waiting. 

Philip  thought,  "I'm  Philip  Holt, 
preaching  from  a  northern  New  England 
pulpit,  waiting  for  a  congregation  to 
like  me — waiting  hopelessly  and  help- 
lessly!" He  thought,  "Might  as  well 
get  it  over  with."  He  raised  his  hands 
and  spoke  a  benediction.  "The  Lord  be 
with  you  and  keep  you  until  we  meet 
again." 

He'd  come  to  New  England  In  June 
when  all  the  world  was  young,  lads,  and 
all  the  trees  were  green !  He'd  written 
to  friends,  back  in  the  city,  "A  mar- 
velous parish — mountains,  orchards, 
meadows — each  meadow  bounded  by  a 
stone  wall."  He  hadn't  realized,  then, 
that  the  stones  had  been  dragged  pro- 
testingly  from  protesting  earth.  He 
hadn't  realized  that  crops  must  be  eked, 
acre   by   acre,    from   unproductive   soil. 

He  hadn't  realized  the  mountains 
were  not  kindly  sentinels  which  guarded 
the  valley,  but  were  implacable  judges 
who  watched  as  the  tired  people  won 
their  daily  bread  the  hard  way.  It  was 
only  when  the  harvest  was  past,  only 
when  the  world  rested  in  that  gateway 
between  autumn  and  deep  snow,  that  he 
realized  what  he  was  up  against. 

Philip  sighed  and  made  his  way  down 
the   aisle.    The   two    deacons   who   had 
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taken  up  the  offering  spoke  to  him 
when  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
church — ^two  women  inquired  for  the 
state  of  his  health.  A  small  sombre 
child  started  to  stick  out  his  tongue 
and  thought  better  of  it.  Philip  made 
the  conventional  remarks.  "How's  3-our 
mother,  Jimmj^?  ...  Is  the  new  baby- 
doing  well,  Mrs.  Stanton?  ...  Is  your 
grandfather's  rheumatism  better,  ]Mr, 
Brown?"  .  .  .  And  then  he  was  making 
his  way  to  the  parsonage  and  a  boiled 
dinner.  His  housekeeper,  serving  him 
dourl}'-,  was  not  the  chatty  sort.  She'd 
heard  the  sermon — no,  she  thought  he 
hadn't  done  quite  the  right  thing  by 
Ruth!  He'd  treated  Esther,  the  Queen, 
far  better  a  week  ago.  She  sniffed  and 
brought  in  the  Indian  pudding,  and 
Philip  wished  that  he  were  back  in  the 
city  where  he  belonged. 

And  the  tragedy  was  he  could  be 
back  in  the  city  if  he  set  his  mind  to  it — 
if  he  set  his  pen  to  paper,  even,  and 
left  his  mind  out  of  it !  A  letter  lay  on 
his  desk  at  this  instant — a  letter  from  a 
schoolmate  who  had  inherited  a  mag- 
azine. 

"Now  that  the  war's  over,"  read  the 
letter,  **the  public's  asking  for  reli- 
gion. Well,  they've  tried  everything 
else !  How  about  giving  up  your  church, 
Philip,  and  handling  a  religious  depart- 
ment for  us?  You  can  be  our  religious 
editor,  so  to  speak.  You'll  have  a  wider 
audience  as  the  religious  editor  of  a 
magazine  than  as  the  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation that'll  never  get  beyond  a 
couple  of  hundred  people." 

A  couple  of  hundred  ?  Fifty  was  more 
like  it.  Philip  finished  his  dinner  and 
went  into  the  room  which  he  loosely 
called  his  study.  He  picked  up  the  letter 
and  read  it  for  perhaps  the  twentieth 
time,  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time,  and 
glanced  at  the   calendar   and   saw   that 


November  was  nearly  over.  Good  grief, 

Thanksgiving  w^ould  come  on  Thursday 
and  he  hadn't  announced  a  special  serv- 
.  ice !  Well,  people  in  this  neck  of  w^oods 
hadn't  much  to  be  thankful  for — how 
many  barnyards  had  he  passed  without 
seeing  a  single  turkey?  He  laughed  and 
said,  aloud,  "I'll  write  the  letter  tonight 
— accepting  the  editorship.  At  the  same 
time  I'll  write  a  letter  of  resignation  to 
the  church  board.  They  can  find  another 
pastor  to  watch  their  wooden  faces — ^to 
try,  against  all  odds,  to  awaken  a  re- 
sponse." 

But  he  didn't  write  the  letter  until 
Tuesday  night  and  then  it  was  black 
dark  and  a  cruel  wind  was  blowing — 
so  why  take  it  down  to  the  box  on  the 
fencepost?  What  did  one  day  matter? 
Tuesday  night  or  Wednesday  morning — 
toss  a  mental  coin!  He  slept  the  lonely 
sleep  of  the  very  young  and  very  down- 
cast and  waked  to  leaden  skies  and  a 
wind  which  had  increased  in  strength, 
and  ate  porridge  and  fried  eggs.  And 
told  himself  that,  back  in  the  city,  they'd 
be  getting  ready  for  a  good  old- 
fashioned  feast  day,  served  on  china 
and  fine  crystal ! 

The  housekeeper  glanced  at  him  nar- 
rowly— she  knew  that  something  was 
brewing,  something  more  than  the  storm 
outside.  When  the  phone  rang  she  went 
to  answer  it  with  a  smug  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction. Philip  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
regarding  the  little  circle  of  grease  on 
the  plate  which  had  erstwhile  held  his 
egg!  And  when  the  housekeeper  re- 
turned he  regarded  her  in  the  same  dis- 
gruntled fashion. 

"Well,"  she  said,  without  preamble, 
"You'd  best  get  into  your  overcoat  and 
fetch  the  car." 

Philip  asked,  "Why?"  and  the  house- 
keeper  told  him,   laconically,    "Jethrow 
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Harrison's  dying.  Out  beyond  tbe  Jeri- 
cho Turnpike." 

Jethrow  Harrison.  One  of  the  oldest 
parishioners,  one  of  the  toughest,  now 
one  of  the  sickest.  Phihp  asked,  "An- 
other heart  attack?"  and  the  house- 
keeper nodded.  "Wants  you  should  pray 
with  him,"  she  answered,  "Better  get 
going.  Parson." 

Philip  went  into  the  hall  and  shrugged 
into  his  overcoat  and  made  his  way 
through  the  biting  wind  to  the  shed 
which  served  as  a  garage.  He  was  five 
miles  down  the  road  before  he  remem- 
bered the  two  letters  that  lay  on  his 
desk. 

Country  miles,  far  longer  than  city 
miles.  Philip  drove  doggedly  against  the 
wind,  and  his  cheap  little  car  rocked. 
He  thought,  "This  is  a  bad  day  to  die." 
When  he  stood  beside  the  bed  in  which 
Jethrow  lay,  fighting  against  his  last 
frontier,  he  knew  a  sense  of  pity  that 
was  tempered  by  impotence.  How  did  a 
city  man,  used  to  luxury  and  soft  living, 
talk  to  a  hard-bitten  farmer,  who's  never 
even  known  comfort?  He  said  things 
that  sounded  right,  and  then  a  crying 
woman  folded  gnarled  hands  across  a 
bony  breast  and  Philip  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  Friday  funeral  and  stepped 
out  into  the  darkness,  but  it  shouldn't 
be  dark  already  because  it  w^asn't  four 
yet.  It  was  only  when  he'd  gone  half  a 
mile  and  the  snowstorm  started  that  he 
realized  why  the  sky  was  so  leaden. 

It  had  been  hard,  driving  against  the 
wind — it  was  harder  driving  against  the 
snow.  Snow  stuck  to  the  windshield — 
the  wipers  wouldn't  work.  When  and 
where  Philip  took  the  wrong  turn,  he 
didn't  know.  He  only  knew  that  sud- 
denly •  the  road  wound  upward — that 
suddenly  the  fender  of  his  car  struck 
against  something  hard  and  unyielding. 
When  he  got  out  to  investigate  he  saw 


that  it  was  one  of  the  inevitable  stone 
walls  and  that  beyond  the  stone  wall  a 
farmhouse  stood,  like  a  gray  ghost. 
Holding  his  head  down  he  made  his 
way  to  the  farmhouse  and  knocked  on 
the  door,  and  the  door  opened. 

A  girl  stood  on  the  threshold.  She 
peered  at  him,  puzzled,  for  a  moment 
and  then  said,  "Oh,  you're  Mr.  Holt. 
Come  in,  do,"  and  Philip  stepped  into 
a  room  that  was  immaculately  clean 
and  incredibly  poor.  A  baby  lay  in  a 
rude  cradle.  Two  other  children  played 
a  quiet  game — with  makeshift  toys — in 
front  of  a  stove.  A  man  looked  up  from 
the  figures  he  was  setting  laboriously  in 
a  cheap  ledger  and  a  woman,  bending 
over  the  stove  stirring  something  in  a 
pot,  turned  and  smiled.  "Why,  it's  the 
Parson,"  she  said.  "To  think  that  you'd 
come  calling  on  a  day  like  this." 

Philip  explained,  "I  lost  my  way.'* 
And  the  girl  smiled  and  said,  "I  don't 
wonder !  Let  me  take  your  coat  and 
hang  it  where  it'll  get  dry." 

Philip  handed  over  his  coat.  He  rec- 
ognized these  people — once  or  twice 
their  faces  had  been  a  wave  in  the  sea , 
of  faces  below  his  pulpit.  He  said,  "I've 
been  out  Jericho  Turnpike  way,"  and 
the  woman  by  the  stove  queried,  "Old 
Jethrow  Harrison?"  And  Philip  told 
her,  "He  died  ^  a  little  while  ago,"  and 
then,  all  at  once,  he  was  boiling  over. 
"Life  in  a  place  like  this !"  he  raged. 
"A  rocky  uphill  road,  a  storm,  and 
death  at  the  end  of  it.  What's  the 
answer?" 

It  was  the  girl  who  spoke.  "Hap- 
piness along  the  way,"  she  said.  "I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  settle  down  for  the 
night,  Mr.  Holt.  The  storm's  too  bad 
to  get  back  to  the  parsonage." 

"Maybe,"  added  the  woman  at  the 
stove,  ."you'll  spend  Thanksgiving  with 
us  ?  And  share  our  dinner — " 

Thanksgiving    dinner !     Turkey    and 
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cranberry  sauce,  crisp  white  celery, 
served  on  sophisticated  china  and  crys- 
tal. Philip  heard  his  voice  saying,  "A 
Thanksgiving  turkey?"  and  the  woman 
at  the  stove  laughed — actually  laughed. 

*'No,  not  turkey,"  she  said.  "Tonight, 
for  supper,  it'll  be  beans  and  potatoes 
and  salt  pork.  Tomorrow  for  dinner 
it'll  be  a  loin  of  fresh  pork." 

One  of  the  children  playing  on  the 
floor  said,  "Goody!"  The  girl  smiled 
again  and  her  smile  w^as  like  sunlight. 
"We  have  linen  sheets  on  the  company 
bed,"  she  said,  "my  grandmother  wove 
them.  You'll  sleep  well." 

A  QUIET  SUPPER  with  the  father— 
his  figuring  done — at  the  foot  of  the  table 
and  the  mother  at  tlie  head.  The  girl, 
whose  name  was  Kathy,  washed  the 
dishes  afterwards,  and  then  settled  down, 
in  a  corner,  with  Philip.  She  talked  of 
books — which  Philip,  for  the  most  part, 
had  never  read.  She  talked  well,  al- 
though her  education  had  been  a  dis- 
trict school  education.  When  Philip  went 
to  bed  his  sleep  was  less  troubled  than 
it  had  been  the  night  before,  but  when 
he  waked  to  the  continued  splash  of 
snow  against  the  window  his  depres- 
sion returned.  He  came  out  of  the  little 
lean-to  room  in  which  he'd  slept,  and 
found  the  family  group  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  kitchen.  They'd  had  their 
breakfast  but  he  was  served  with  bread 
and  eggs  and  coffee.  And  then  he  sat 
by  silently  and  watched  the  preparations 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

A  loin  of  pork  instead  of  turke3\ 
Boiled  beans  and  potatoes,  as  inevitable 
as  the  stone  walls,  and  almost  as  in- 
digestible. But  there  was  a  pie,  and  the 
children  jumped  up  and  down  with  ex- 
citement and  Kathy,  the  girl — sewing  a 
patch  in  a  pair  of  small  overalls — sat 
beside  him  on  the  horsehair  covered 
sofa. 


"You're  from  the  city,"  she  said,  "and 
you're  3'oung.  It's  hard  for  you  to  get 
the  pattern  of  this  place." 

"You're  young  yourself,"  said  Philip. 

Kathy  smiled — and  her  smile  had  a 
hint  of  dimples.  "I'm  a  part  of  the  pat- 
tern. I'm  like  a  patch  in  a  quilt — like 
the  one  I'm  setting  in  this  overall,"  she 
said.  "Will  you  pray  w^ith  us  before 
dinner  ?" 

Philip  was  talking  fast.  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  can,"  he  said.  "Everything's  been 
a  disappointment  since  I  came  here. 
Yesterday — Jethrow's  deathbed — sym- 
bolized it  all.  I'm  miscast — people  don't 
like  me.  And  now,  a  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner of  pork  and  beans." 

The  girl  nodded.  "My  father'll  say 
the  prayer,"  she  told  him  quietly.  "And 
— the  people  do  like  you.  It's  only  that 
they're  shy.  They  don't  know  how  to 
express  themselves.  But  if  you  fell  sick 
— or  needed  friends — "  she  laid  a  small, 
work-roughened  hand  on  his  sleeve — 
"you'd  know!" 

And  Philip  did  know.  The  pattern 
w^as  clear,  at  last — ^the  stone  walls  had 
a  new  quality.  They  were  no  longer 
the  by-product  of  grinding  toil — they 
were  arms  holding  the  land  in  a  close 
embrace.  A  couple  of  hours  later — 3. 
guest  at  a  Thanksgiving  board — he 
heard  a  tranquil  voice  saying,  "We  thank 
Thee,  oh,  Father,  for  our  blessings.  For 
your  infinite  mercy  and  goodness."  And 
he  felt  that  his  last  question  w^as  soon 
to  be  answered. 

They  ate  dinner  quietly  and  the  chil- 
dren had  second  helpings  which  Philip 
sensed  was  an  innovation.  And  he  was 
conscious  of  foes — seated  there— as  the 
Indians  had  been  seated  at  the  first 
Thanksgiving  board.  Foes  called  Hun- 
ger— and  Fear  and  Illness  and  Hard 
Work.  But  they  were  there  as  intimates 
and  their  hosts  were  unafraid.  After 
dinner  the  family  gathered  together  in 
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the  lamplight — for  though  it  had  been 
a  noon  dinner  the  room  was  dim — and 
the  father  read  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  suddenly,  swept  by  a  sense 
of  personal  shame,  almost,  Philip  spoke. 

"I'm  a  minister  of  the  gospel,"  he 
said,  "But  I  still  don't  get  it!  You 
thanked  God  for  his  infinite  mercy  and 
goodness — for  your  blessings.  But — "  he 
paused  on  the  last  question  and  the 
mother  of  the  family  smiled  at  him. 

"We  have  lots  of  blessings,"  she  said, 
"not  material  things,  maybe,  but  we 
have  each  other  and  a  home  and  enough 
wood  and  vittels  to  keep  us  going  until 
spring,  and  next  spring  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  another  crop." 

"And  then,  too,"  said  the  girl  Kathy, 
with  her  radiant  smile,  "the  children 
haven't  grown  as  much  as  usual  this 
year.  So  they  can  wear  the  same  shoes 
they  wore  last  winter." 

"Wcve  got  each  other,  and  the  chil- 
dren haven't  grozvn  so  much  that  they'll 
need  nezv  shoes."  Philip  glanced  from 
one  member  of  this  incredible  family  to 
the  next — and  heard  his  soul  saying, 
"These  are  my  people."  The  baby  asleep 
in    its    cradle — ^the   father   holding   his 


Testament — the  children  drowsy  and 
replete,  playing  with  their  makeshift 
toys.  The  mother,  resigned,  the  girl 
standing  with  unreluctant  feet  at  the 
junction  point  of  brook  and  river.  It 
was  to  the  girl  that  he  spoke. 

"Could  you  teach  me  to  be  content — 
to  wait — ^to  build  a  stone  wall?"  he 
asked  strangely.  But  Kathy  understood 
and  nodded,  "I  think  the  sun's  breaking 
through,"  she  said,  with  apparent  ir- 
relevance. "I  think  the  storm's  over! 
How'd  you  like  to  come  outside  and 
take  a  bit  of  a  walk?  Just  to  see  if  your 
car's  snowed  under?'* 

So,  mufifled  to  the  ears,  two  young 
people  walked  down  to  the  road  together 
and  the  sharp  wind  whipped  color  into 
Kathy's  face  and  Philip — ^glancing  at 
her  covertly — ^thought  she  was  like  a 
pioneer  woman,  and  told  himself  that  a 
young  minister,  reared  too  softly,  needed 
a  bulwark  of  pioneer  courage  when  he 
was  facing  an  unexpected  task.  As  the 
snow  crunched  under  his  feet  it  sounded 
like  paper  being  torn,  and  he  reminded 
himself  of  the  two  letters  that  must  be 
torn  to  shreds.  As  soon  as  ever  he  got 
back  to  the  parsonage. 
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yT  looks  as  if  man  had  better  start  harnessing  the  forces  of  the  Spirit,  the 
powers  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  electrons  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Ten  Commangl- 
ments.  The  only  "atomic  bombs"  that  will  save  mankind  from  now  on  are  to  be 
found  there. 

A  little  "splitting"  of  the  rays  of  religion  and  a  little  "releasing  of  the  energy** 
of  the  Bible  seems  in  order.  If  we  would  only  spend  sums  like  $2,000,000,000  to 
harness  the  forces  of  Cod's  teaching  what  a  break  it  would  be  for  the  human  race! 

No  uranium  is  needed  as  a  medium  for  that.  Just  the  medium  of  vital,  crusading 
churches  with  the  ablest,  most  forceful,  most  intelligent  men  in  our  citizenship 
aglow  and  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  the  prophets. 

•^Dave  Boone,  in  "The  New  York  Sun" 


If  music  or  the  arts  is  your 
talent,  consider  these  down- 
to-earth  facts  before  mak~ 
ing     either     your     life-work 
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Part  I 
Music  and  the  Dramatic  Arts 

flAT'S  ahead  for  GIs  In  Music? 
The  answer  here,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  is  rather  gloomy  and  suc- 
cess depends  largely  on  the  amount  of 
talent  you  can  produce  for  your  chosen 
line.  You'd  better  have  that  talent  mat- 
ter checked  carefully  .before  you  decide 
to  stake  all  on  becoming  a  star  per- 
former. Musical  aptitude  tests  have  been 
rather  reliable  in  predicting  success. 
Later,  we'll  tell  you  about  several  ex- 
ceptional jobs  in  music  for.  those  of  you 
w^ho  are  devoted  to  this  art  but  are  dubs 
when  you  try  to  produce  harmonious 
sounds. 

Music  As  a  Profession,  by  Howard 
Taubman,  is  suggested  as  an  interesting 
book  which  attempts  to  "clear  away 
some  of  the  illusions  and  give  a  few 
elementary  tips  to  aspirants  for  a  musi- 
cal career."  Topics  included  are :  "Big 
Money  and  Little";  "The  Years  of 
Preparation";  "The  Prodigy";  "First 
Public  Appearances" ;  "Building  a 
Career"  ;  "The  Singer"  ;  "The  Pianist"  ; 
"Solo  Strings";  "Other  Solo  Instru- 
ments" ;  "Ensemble  Work" ;  "The  Con- 
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ductor" ;  "The  Composer"  ;  "The  Teach- 
er" ;  "Popular  Music" ;  "Radio,  Movies, 
Records";  "Related  Opportunities"; 
"Unionism  and  Organization." 

First,  we'll  see  what's  in  store  for 
various  types  of  performers :  singers, 
conductors,  or  performers  on  one  or 
more  instruments.  You  will  do  well  to 
concentrate  on  one  instrument  despite 
the  fact  that  we  hear  about  musicians 
who  can  shine  on  several  solo  instru- 
ments. Consider  the  piano — ^no  matter 
how  well  3^ou  perform  3'ou'll  have  to  be 
a  second  Hofman  or  Rachmaninoff  to 
hiake  a  good  living  from  being  a  solo 
pianist.  Most  of  3^ou  will  need  to  add  to 
3'our  earnings  through  acting  as  paid 
accompanist  for  singers  or  violinists,  or 
through  giving  private  lessons. 

Violinists,  too — unless  of  Kreisler- 
Heifetz  caliber — will  find  it  advisable  to 
join  a  symphony  or  radio  orchestra,  or 
find  a  job  that  will  permit  their  wives 
to  serve  juicy  steaks  now  and  then.  And, 
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of  course,  there  are  always  popular 
dance  bands  with  which  violinists  may 
have  long  or  short  contracts  that  might 
lead  to  solo  work  on  the  radio  or  in 
making-  recordings.  This  depends  on  the 
name  and  fame  you  win  for  yourself. 

If  you  believe  your  fortune  is  in  your 
vocal  chor'ds,  you  may  have  to  earn 
your  living  in  other  lines  than  music 
while  you  are  preparing  for  that  hoped- 
for  operatic  career,  or  that  break  into 
the  radio  or  the  movies  as  a  Nelson 
Eddy  or  Lanny  Ross.  You  who  have 
been  successful  in  amateur  entertain- 
ments while  in  the  service  may  form  a 
group  to  secure  engagements  as  an  en- 
semble. BUT— You  must  be  GOOD. 

What  About  Conducting? 

Leading  others  may  mean  more  to 
you  than  being  a  solo  performer.  There 
are  choirmasters,  leaders  of  opera  cho- 
ruses or  glee  clubs,  band  leaders,  and 
conductors  of  symphony  or  other  types 
of  orchestras.  As  a  conductor  you  will 
need  plenty  of  tact  and  a  forceful  per- 
sonality to  direct  rehearsals  and  public 
performances  of  orchestra  or  band.  It 
will  be  your  job  to  select  the  program, 
direct  the  members  in  playing  the  com- 
positions, and  run  the  whole  show.  This 
involves  adequate  training  in  more  than 
one  instrument  as  well  as  in  knowledge 
of  tone  of  all  instruments.  Better  be 
sure,  through  the  tests  previously  men- 
tioned, that  you  have  an  accurate  ear 
and  "absolute  pitch,"  that  coveted  quali- 
fication for  musical  success. 

What  of  composing?  For  all  but  bud- 
ding Gershwins  and  Rombergs,  this  is 
usually  not  too  good.  And  remember 
that  these  gentlemen  earned  much  of 
their  living  in  orchestra  or  solo  per- 
formances. Sometimes,  though,  a  new- 
comer into  the  field  with  little  or  no 
training,  may  make  a  hit  just  through 
a  lucl<y  strike.  We'd  like  to  quote  from 


our  Vocations  for  Boys  the  story  of  a 
young  college  senior  who  wrote  a  song 
for  a  freshman  show  that  brought  down 
the  house.  "One  night  he  happened  to 
play  and  sing  it  at  a  night  club — and  a 
hit-song  was  born,  netting  the  youthful 
song  writer  a  five-figure  income  for  his 
last  year  in  college.  With  it  came  con- 
tracts for  more  songs  and  a  tour  of  the 
country  with  a  noted  band.  A  small  but 
significant  item  in  this  newspaper  tale 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  young 
man's  family  owns  several  music  stores 
and,  so  says  the  newswriter,  'ever  since 
he  could  walk  he  has  been  running  up 
and  down  musical  scales  just  for  exer- 
cise. Specifically,  he  got  to  composing 
music,  just  for  the  exercise.'  " 

The  popular  composer  of  the  musical 
scores  for  Penn's  Mask  and  Wig  shows 
has  had  plenty  of  hit-songs  to  his  credit 
during  the  years.  Nevertheless  we  note 
that  Clay  Boland  still  has  a  job  outside 
music  circles  to  earn  a  living. 

Arranging  Music  a  Talent 

If  you  lack  the  spark  for  catchy  origi- 
nal composition,  and  yet  have  ability 
as  a  composer  you  might  adapt  or  tran- 
scribe the  work  of  the  sparklers  to  suit 
the  needs  of  particular  orchestras  or  for 
programs  to  which  the  originals  were 
not  quite  suitable.  Jobs  along  this  line 
are  available  in  radio,  movies,  music 
publishing  houses,  or  with  recording- 
companies.  And  there  is  the  job  of 
librettist.  Even  if  you  are  not  a  second 
Gilbert  for  a  modern  Sullivan,  you 
might  compose  the  text  for  popular 
tunes  or  adapt  words  to  an  old  song. 
Right  now,  the  favorite  indoor  sport 
of  such  gentlemen  is  writing  slushy  texts 
to  themes  from  the  great  symphonies. 

Now,  a  few  ideas  about  such  jobs  in 
the  field  of  music  as  music  editor,  li- 
brarian, music  critic,  and  the  unusual 
one  of  musicologist.  Here's  what  a  gov- 
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ernment  occupational  brief  says  about 
tliese  jobs : 

A  musicologist  does  research  in  the 
historical  origins,  creative  technique, 
and  scientific  bases  of  music  in  order  to 
systematize  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
music. 

A  imtsic  librarian  uses  a  knowledge 
of  library  science  in  filing  and  index- 
ing musical  documents  and  recordings 
in  a  public,  school  or  college  library,  and 
assists  students  to  find  them.  He  may 
also  be  employed  by  large  orchestras  for 
filing  scores  and  arrangements  and 
helping  to  select  music  appropriate  for 
a  particular  event. 

A  music  critic  uses  his  literary  talents, 
plus  a  knowledge  of  musical  technique 
and  sensitivity  to  musical  expression,  to 
give  his  impressions  and  criticisms  of 
musical  events  (concerts,  solo  recitals, 
etc.)  for  newspapers  or  magazines.  He 
also  gives  publicity  to  events  of  interest 
to  the  musical  world.  The  music  critic 
is  primarily  a  journalist  and  therefore 
must  be  a  good  reporter. 

Lecture   Recitafs 

In  recent  3'ears  music  appreciation 
lectures  have  become  increasingly  pop- 
ular.  If  j'^ou  are  an  accomplished  pianist, 
you  may  be  able  to  present  interesting 
lecture  recitals  which  will  feature  the 
works  of  great  composers.  Even  though 
3-0U  may  not  be  9.  star  performer,  you 
may  use  recordings  of  famous  artists  to 
illustrate  your  points.  This  type  of  work, 
again,  will  scarcely  bring  in  an  adequate 
salary,  although  it  may  serve  very  well 
as  a  supplement  to  other  sources  of 
income.  Lecture  recitals  of  this  sort  are 
included  in  many  college  courses  in  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Now  a  few  words  about  Dramatic 
Arts  and  The  Dance.  Exceptional  talent 
is  required  here  quite  as  much  as  for 
public  performance  in  the  various  fields 


of  music.  Ambition,  intelligence,  pleas- 
ing personality  and  good  looks  will  be 
needed  as  well  as  willingness  to  work 
hard  and  make  the  sacrifices  demanded 
of  every  actor.  In  addition,  the  dancer 
must  be  physically  strong,  graceful,  sen- 
sitive to  beauty,  have  a  keen  sense  of 
rhythm,  and  good  stage  presence. 

A  good  college  course  should  precede 
training  in  a  school  of  dramatics  and 
actual  stage  experience  should  be  gained 
in  a  small  stock  company  or  with  a 
Little  Theatre  group  or  summer  play- 
house. 

In  dramatics,  as  well  as  in  music,  are 
non-performing  jobs  such  as  stage  man- 
ager, director  or  in  one  of  the  business 
phases  of  the  theater.  The  stage  man- 
ager or  director  usually  chooses  the 
play,  selects  and  casts  the  actors,  directs 
rehearsals,  decides  on  stage  effects,  ar- 
ranges for  publicity,  and  attends  to  many 
other  business  details. 

Despite  all  the  problems,  the  diffi- 
culties, and  the  disappointments  that 
may  come  to  anyone  w^ho  aspires  to  a 
career  in  the  musical  world  or  the 
theater,  the  person  with  really  excep- 
tional talent  will  find  this  the  only  sat- 
isfying career.  And  there  are  satisfac- 
tions, too,  if  you  turn  to  the  teaching 
field  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  Career  as  a  Music  Teacher 

Qualifications  for  a  successful  career 
as  music  teacher  (as  given  in  the  year- 
book on  Music  Education — National  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Education)  are : 

1.  Musicianship:  Knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  history  of  music;  skill  in 
performance. 

(a)  For  the  vocalist:  familiarity  with 
the  child  voice,  its  conservation  and  de- 
velopment ;  acquaintance  with  the  large 
field  of  choral  literature  appropriate  for 
use  with  choral  groups  of  varj'ing  grade 
levels ;    ability  to   adapt  materials   and 
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teaching  methods  to  the  needs  of  any 
situation;  skill  as  a  vocalist,  either  for 
solo  or  ensemble  purposes ;  authority  as 
a  conductor ;  at  least  rudimentary  skill 
as  piano  accompanist. 

(b)  For  an  instrumentalist:  perform- 
ing- skill  on  at  least  two  instruments,  one 
a  stringed  and  one  a  wind  instrument; 
enough  familiarity  with  all  instruments 
to  give  instruction  to  beginners;  ac- 
quaintance with  literature,  materials,  and 
methods  appropriate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  instrumental  groups  ranging 
from  absolute  beginners  to  performers 
in  the  most  fully  developed  high-school 
groups ;  thoroughly  developed  baton 
technique ;  familiarity  wath  the  routine 
necessary  to  development  of  marching 
band. 

2.  Personal  and"  S'ocial  Qtmlifications: 
Promptness,  reliability,  tact,  coopera- 
tion, good  nature,  industry,  creative 
imagination,  initiative,  willingness  to 
perform  services  beyond  the  terms  of 
contract. 

State  Requirements  in  Liberal  Arts 

In  your  training  for  teaching  music 
you  must  meet  certain  state  require- 
ments in  Liberal  Arts  Subjects  (Eng- 
lish and  Speech,  Social  Studies,  Gen- 
eral Psychology)  ;  in  General  Educa- 
tion (Educational  Psychology,  Prin- 
ciples of  Teaching,  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, etc.)  as  well  as  in  Music  Educa- 
tion ;  in  Theoretical  and  Applied  Music ; 
in  Practice  Teaching  (sometimes  called 
"teacher  interneship")  ;  and  there  may 
be  certain  electives  such  as  Music  Ap- 
preciation, Choral  Technique,  Esthetics, 
Band  Arranging,  Composition,  Physics 
of  Music  and  the  like. 

Our    government    occupational    brief 

takes  an  optimistic  view  of  opportuni- 

.  .       .       .        • 

ties  m  teaching  in  high  schools,  colleges 

and  conservatories  although  they  admit 

that  competition  will  be  exceedingly  keen 


for  the  best  paying  positions.  Radio, 
motion  picture  and  television  enter- 
tainment may  decrease  the  number  of 
positions  for  star  performers,  according 
to  this  brief.  Regular  patrons  of  the 
Music  Department  of  The  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  are  generally  pessimistic 
about  the  future  in  all  lines  of  music  and, 
for  no  known  reason,  have  picked  on 
music  teaching  as  especially  bad.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  author's  own  neigh- 
borhood is  a  violin  teacher  who  conducts 
the  local  high  school  orchestra  and  has 
a  steady  run  of  violin  pupils  taking  pri- 
vate lessons  in  his  home. 

What  You  Can  Expect  in  Dollars 

We  must  admit,  though,  that  earnings 
are  uncertain  throughout  the  Arts  fields. 
Beginning  salaries  for  school  teachers 
range  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  a  year,  and 
reach  an  average  of  about  $2,600  after 
8  or  10  years.  College  teachers  start  at 
about  $1,800  average  and  may  go  to 
three  or  four  thousand  as  professors  of 
music.  Soloists  may.  earn  as  little  as  $50 
for  a  performance,  and  as  high  as  $1,000 
or  more  when  very  famous.  An  opera 
singer  earns  from  $200  to  $1,000  for  a 
performance.  Piano  accompanists  gen- 
erally earn  $10  to  $50  for  a  concert. 
Players  in  practically  all  symphony, 
opera,  and  theater  orchestras  belong  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
and  earn  union  wages^  which  vary  from 
$40  a  week  in  small  towns  to  as  high  as 
$128  with  a  large  orchestra  in  a  big  city. 
Players  in  night  clubs  and  restaurants 
earn  much  less,  starting  at  about  $30  a 
week  and  rising  to  $50  to  $60  a  week. 

Music  in-  Industry  offers  a  limited 
number  of  interesting  jobs— chiefly  that 
of  full-time  director  of  broadcasting  over 
the  plant  broadcasting  installation  and 
assistants  where  needed.  Sometimes  one 
person  will  combine  the  duties  of  music 
director    of    employee    music    organiza- 
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tions  and  that  of  broadcasting  director. 
The  ideal  director  of  plant  broadcasting 
should  know  people  first,  and  music 
second ;  should  be  trained  or  experienced 
in  human  relations  and  psychology.  In 
planning  the  music  programs  he  must 
consider  the  types  of  work  being  done 
in  the  plant;  consider  the  predominant 
age  and  sex,  the  outstanding  nationality, 
ethic,  religious  and  racial  backgrounds 
of  the  employees ;  and  work  closely  with 
the  personnel  director.  He  must  know 
when  to  use  music  and  what  music  to 
use  at  what  times  and  must  know  how 
to  monitor  the  broadcasting  so  that  loud 
passages  will  not  be  too  loud  and  that 
soft  ones  will  not  fade.  Programs  must 
be  provided  for  all  shifts  of  workers 
based  on  their  own  requests  rather  than 
on  what  the  director  thinks  they  should 
have. 

There  are  mechanical  angles  to  this 
job,  as  well,  concerning  care  of  the  rec- 
ords, keeping  broadcasting  equipment  in 
perfect  condition,  and  the  like.  A  good 
publicity  program  must  be  maintained 
and  there  must  be  careful  coordination 
with  live  music  and  other  recreational 
activities  of  the  employees.  In  fact,  there 
are  twenty-four  such  "musts"  in  the 
pamphlet  Micsic  hv  Industry  issue  by 
the  Industrial  Recreation  Association. 

Now  a  final  word  for  those  who  found 


God  in  foxholes  or  on  the  broad  Pacific 
and  felt  that  they  wanted  to  become 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  If  you  have 
musical  ability,  why  not  use  it  in  the 
ministry  of  music — as  an  organist  or 
choir  singer?  Most  organists  are  em- 
ployed in  churches  on  an  annual  basis 
and,  in  small  communities,  may  give 
their  services.  In  addition  to  playing 
for  one  or  two  services  a  week,  the 
organist  usually  trains  the  church  choir 
and  may  lead  other  choral  groups  in  the 
community.  He  can  become  a  leader,  not 
only  in  the  town's  musical  life,  but  In 
religious  and  civic  affairs  and  thus  serve 
in  a  somewhat  wider  field  than  might  be 
possible  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
After  the  benediction  it  will  be  a  satis- 
faction to  realize  that  joyous  notes  from 
your  organ  will  send  worshippers  out 
with  lighter  hearts  and  with  renewed 
courage  to  face  problems  of  the  week. 
Additional  reading  references :  Music 
as  a  Career,  by  W.  R.  Anderson ;  Music- 
Trades  and  Professions,  Research  re- 
port No.  25,  Illinois  National  Youth 
Administration;  How  to  be  a  Band 
Leader;  by  Paul  Whiteman  &  Leslie 
Lieber ;  My  Musical  Life;  by  Walter  J. 
Damrosch ;  Dramatic  Art  as  a  Career, 
Institute  for  Research,  Chicago ;  So  You 
Want  to  Go  Into  the  Theater?  by 
Shepard  Traube. 
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By  HAROLD  E.  STASSEN 

{Fcn'mer    Governor    of    Minnesota;    President, 
International   Council  of  Religious  Education) 


THE  war  has  left  in  its  wake  through- 
out the  world  such  pres'sing  prob- 
lems— economic,  social,  cultural,  political 
and  military — that  we  must  take  stock 
in  America. 

This  nation  now  in  such  a  unique 
position,  peopled  by  sons  and  daughters 
of  every  nation,  with  terriffic  productive 
power,  with  high  standards  of  living, 
education  and  culture,  stands  there  to- 
day because  of  certain  basic  things  re- 
lated to  the  foundation  of  our  country 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  a  century  and 
a  half  or  more  ago.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  any  portion  of  the  people  of  America 
failed  to  recognize  the  basic  reasons  for 
our  greatness  and  turn  now  to  divisive 
courses  that  would  dim  the  future  of 
America  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  world  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  every  nation 
of  the  world  have  played  their  part  in 
the  building  of  America.  Respect  for 
each  other's  human  rights  has  been  the 
key  to  that  essential  teamwork  in  this 
diversity  of  ours.  With  humility  we  can 
be  proud  of  the  result,  but  w^e  must  not 
be  smug.  We  must  not  close  our  eyes 
to  the  discriminations  and  dangers  that 
do  exist.  We  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
threats  to  our  stability  and  progress  as 
a  nation  of  free  men.  It  is  well  said  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty 
and  that  vigilance  begins  at  home. 
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Anti-Semitism  Is  not  only  an  attack 
on  the  Jews,  but  an  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Anti-Semitism  is  an 
attack  on  the  hopes  of  free  men  around 
the  world.  It  must  be  recognized  as  such 
and  dealt  with  as  such.  W^hile  we  must 
turn  our  attention  realistically  to  the 
problems  and  the  tensions  that  exist  in 
this  nation  and  in  the  world,  I  am  opti- 
mistic about  the  future.  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  tragedies  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  this  war,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  favorable  developments 
since  the  war. 

Of  First  Importance 

First  among  these,  I  would  list  the 
establishment  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
Commission  will  give  world-wide  em- 
phasis to  basic  human  rights.  It  can 
furnish  a  very  necessary  means  of  an- 
alyzing and  defining  in  specific  terms 
the  excellent  but  broad  statement  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms that  is  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  In  Article  1  of  Paragraph 
Three  of  the  Charter  we  find  as  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization this  statement : 

"To  achieve  international  co-opera- 
tion in  solving  international  problems 
of  an  economic,  social,  cultural  or  hu- 
manitarian character  and  in  promoting 
and    encouraging     respect    for    human 
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rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language  or  religion." 

There  was  a  time  at  San  Francisco 
when  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  not 
be  a  provision  for  a  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, that  there  would  not  be  such  a 
strong  and  clear  statement  of  even  the 
basic  concepts  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms  and  its  relationship  to  peace 
and  progress  for  mankind. 

There  were  some  who  seemed  to  have 
the  view  that  the  matter  of  the  rights 
of  men  was  a  domestic  problem  and  that 
under  the  old  concept  of  nationalistic 
sovereignty  the  United  Nations  should 
not  concern  itself  with  what  happened 
to  men  inside  a  nation. 

But  as  the  discussion  progressed,  it 
soon  became  ringingly  clear  that  human 
rights  is  a  question  that  is  world-wide, 
that  the  old  concept  of  absolute  national- 
istic sovereignty,  of  closing  at  a  border 
any  concern  from  other  places  in  the 
world  is  a  part  of  a  concept  that  is  just 
as  outworn  as  the  old  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

If  Progress  is  to  Be  Realized 

If  we  are  to  have  progress  in  the 
world  in  overcoming  persecution,  in 
overcoming  discriminations  and  preju- 
dice and  bigotry  and  intolerance — those 
horsemen  that  ride  and  form  the  basis 
for  war — then  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  the  organization  which  they  es- 
tablished in  their  hopes  for  peace  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  basic  hu- 
man rights. 

So  it  is  that  the  United  Nations  have 
woven  into  the  basic  charter  definite 
and  strong  provisions  as  to  the  goal  of 
the  entire  organization  in  the  fight 
against  intolerance  and  bigotry  and  per- 
secution and  concentration  camps  and 
all  that  that  means.  But  the  challenge 
is  there  to  implement  the  basic  state- 


ments in  the  Charter :  to  find  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  as  to  where  the  first  of 
w^orld-wide  human  rights  should  be  as- 
serted, to  gather  information  from 
around  the  world  of  violations  that  oc- 
cur, to.  focus  the  great  weight  of  world 
public  opinion  in  all  of  its  moral  force 
to  combat  at  their  sources  and  in  their 
very  beginnings  these  vicious,  insidious 
practices  that  have  caused  so  much  suf- 
fering through  the  ages. 

Vital  That  We  Respect  Human  Rights 

It  is  now  clearly  recognized  that 
Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany  did  not  begin 
their  aggression  when  they  first  marched 
across  the  borders  of  Germany.  They 
began  that  diabolical  aggression  when 
they  first  trampled  on  the  human  rights 
of  men  and  women  and  children  inside 
the  borders  of  Germany  long  before  the 
march  began. 

If  we  are  to  learn  the  lessons  of  these 
late  years  with  all  of  the  tragedy  that 
it  has  meant  to  millions,  we  must  place 
greatest  emphasis  upon  human  rights 
and  combat  insidious  forces  rather  than 
confine  ourselves  in  the  area  of  the 
relationships  between  sovereign  nations 
for  the  settlement  of  economic  disputes. 

Another  favorable  sign  in  the  post- 
war situation  was  the  remarkable  re- 
sponse which  was  received  by  Ameri- 
can Brotherhood  Week.  Alany  of  the 
ablest  men  and  women  of  all  faiths,  of 
press  and  radio,  of  stage  and  screen,  of 
church  and  state,  gave  willingly  of  their 
time  and  their  talents.  The  response  by 
the  people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  of 
all  sections  of  the  country  was  unprece- 
dented. 

Third  favorable  indication  has  been 
the  constructive  record,  in  its  begin- 
nings, of  the  New  York  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  as  it  seeks 
to  begin  upon  an  important  new  course 
in  the  combatting  of  these  forces.   But 
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let  not  these  notes  of  optimism  dim  our 
vigilance  and  determination  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

The  seeds  of  hatred  were  sown  widely 
and  cleverly  before  the  war  and  the 
resultant  vicious  growth  has  not  en- 
tirely disappeared.  How  easy  it  is  for 
those  who  have  neither  conscience  nor 
hope  of  future — ^the  demagogues  who 
do  not  realize  the  extreme  viciousness 
in  many  instances  in  what  they  do,  to 
play  upon  prejudices  and  bigotry  and 
intolerance  and  to  spread  the  falsehoods 
and  the  seeds  of  hatred  that  take  so 
much  to  wipe  out. 

We  must  continue  to  bring  out  the 
truth  and  present  it  to  the  people  of 
America,  again  and  again.  This  is  im- 
portant as  we  move   forward  together. 

Let's  not  keep  our  sights  down  only 
to  the  situation  in  America.  These  issues 
are  world-wide,  and  cannot  be  settled 
within  the  borders  of  one  nation.  Ameri- 
ca must  be  a  bulwark,  but  the  tremen- 
dously difficult  task  of  re-education,  of 
the  clearing  out  of  the  cesspools  of 
hatred  and  .  bigotry  in  Europe  must 
be  approached.  The  United  Nations  or- 
ganization forms  an  outlet  for  that  ap- 
proach. 

Reports  from  Europe  show  the  tragic 
aftermath  of  hatred  and  of  war.  The 
enemy  has  been  defeated  in  a  military 
sense,  but  much  of  the  evil  that  he  did 
marches   on  not  only  in  tragic  starva- 


tion, not  only  in  economic  loss,  but  in 
the  minds  of  children  and  in  the  minds 
of  people.  It  is  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges that  faces  us  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead — to  change  the  minds 
of  children  who  have  been  expertly  per- 
verted and  twisted  under  the  propaganda 
efforts  of  the  vicious  Nazi  approach. 

The  challenge  that  we  face  begins  at 
home  and  extends  around  the  world.  The 
efforts  of  subversive  elements  to  thrive 
on  discrimination  are  continuing.  Some 
seek  to  increase  discrimination  as  a 
means  to  divide  and  to  undermine.  There 
is  no  individual  in  public  life  who  de- 
serves less  respect  than  an  individual 
who  seeks  to  build  strength  by  traffick- 
ing in  bigotry  and  prejudice.  What  a 
sad  way  in  which  to  seek  to  rise.  What 
tragic  consequences !  And  there  are 
others  who  seek  not  to  correct  dis- 
criminations, but  to  traffic  in  them  in  a 
different  way,  to  play  upon  them,  to 
seek  to  interpret  them  as  something  that 
is  fundamentally  wrong  with  America 
rather  than  as  a  task  which  America 
is  making  great  progress  in  correcting. 
In  that  other  way  they  also  seek  to 
divide  and  undermine  the  strength  of 
this  country. 

The  task  is  clear.  We  must  carefully 
avoid  both  of  these  extremes,  all  of  these 
dangers,  to  build  a  greater  America  and 
a  better  world. 

(Used  by  permission,  "The  Jewish  Veteran"'^ 


^HE  was  beautifully  dressed  for  the  occasion  but  her  supercilious  air  kept  her 
table  companions  ill  at  ease.  Throughout  the  evening  she  boasted  that  her  back- 
ground was  such  and  such.  Others  of  even  greater  distinction  sat  modestly  by.  The 
climax  came  when  one  of  the  men  mentioned  the  great  thrill  he  had  had  on  seeing 
these  shores  for  the  first  time.  She  hardly  waited  for  him  to  finish  his  sentence 
before  she  broke  in  with  an  impressive  tone:  "You  know,  one  of  my  ancestors 
was  present  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of   Independence." 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  the  famous  American  Rabbi,  sitting  near  by,  chuckled  good 
naturedly,  "Mine  were  present  at  the  signing  of  the  Ten  Commandments." 

— Maeanna  Cheserfron  Mangle 
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ByOtNOAl 
JONAWAN  WAINWKIGHT 

fjpS.  God,  our  Father,  today  we  give  Thee  thanks 
\^'  for  the  things  we  take  for  granted:  for  free- 
dom, for  security  of  life,  for  food  and  shelter  and 
the  presence  of  loved  ones*  We  thank  Thee  that 
men  long  denied  these  blessings  have  through 
sacrifice  and  pain  once  more  attained  them« 

We  thank  Thee  that  once  again  man  may  have 
hope,  opportunity  to  work  and  plan  for  a  better 
future,  a  chance  to  secure  peace  and  an  ampler 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children* 

Keep  us  humble  in  the  day  of  victory,  make  us 
wise  in  the  presence  of  great  problems,  strong  and 
grave  in  face  of  any  danger,  and  sympathetic  and 
generous  as  we  face  the  appalling  need  of  a  war^* 
torn  world* 

In  gratitude  for  all  those  who  paid  the  price  of 
victory,  we  now  ask  Thy  guidance  as  we  dedicate  ^ 
ourselves  to  that  cause  for  which  they  g< 
last  whole  measure  of  devotion*  Lord  of  I 
with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget!  Amen* 
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IF  MARRIAGE 

IS  TO  SUCCEED 


fty  G.  RAY  JORDAN 


ARRIAGE  was  meant  to  be  a 
blessed  and  thoroughly  religious  ex- 
perience. All  too  often  it  becomes  just 
the  opposite.  This  is  because  so  many- 
people  fail  to  see  that  it  can  never  be 
truly  blessed  unless  it  is  a  genuine  reli- 
gious experience. 

There  is  a  widespread  theory,  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  that  marriage  is  mere- 
ly a  human  contract  which  may  be 
broken  under  various  circumstances. 
Until  we  see  how  diametrically  opposed 
this  idea  is  to  Christ's  teaching,  we  shall 
not  realize  how  great  our  domestic 
dangers  are.  Indeed,  unless  we  consider 
quite  candidly  and  prayerfully,  the  fun- 
damental requirements  for  making  mar- 
riage Christian,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
avoid  the  collapse  of  our  family  life. 

Jesus  plainly  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
monogamy  is  one  of  these  requirements. 
Very  clearly  He  interpreted  the  ancient 
Jewish  teachings  by  quoting  the  words : 
"For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to 
his  wife ;  and  the  two  shall  become  one 
flesh"  (Matthew  19:5).  He  gave  fur- 
ther emphasis  to  this  idea  by  adding 
these  words  :  "What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  as- 
under" (Matthew  19:6). 

But  high  loyalty  cannot  be  forced. 
There  must  be  a  deep  devotion  on  the 
part  of  each  for  the  other — the  kind 
that  makes  possible  real  appreciation  and 
understanding.  This  necessitates  the 
wisest  kind  of  planning  before  marriage. 
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We  are  seeing  with  growing  clarity 
that  certain  practical  adjustments  must 
be  made  if  love  is  to  be  fresh  and 
beautiful. 

There  must  be  constant  cultivation  of 
interest  in  each  other.  This  sounds  quite 
simple.  It  is  really  a  lifetime  experience. 
It  requires  assiduous  attention.  If  a 
husband  and  wife  expect  to  remain  hap- 
py, their  married  life  must  never  become 
monotonous.  Kindness  and  politeness 
must  be  continuously  exercised.  Respect 
for  each  other,  regard  for  each  other's 
interests,  and  sincere  thoughtfulness 
will  relieve  many  a  tense  situation. 

For  some  strange  reason,  it  is  much 
easier  for  many  people  to  be  friendly  to 
acquaintances  outside  the  home  than  it 
is  for  them  to  display  kind  and  gracious 
attitudes  toward  those  in  the  home.  This 
is  most  unfortunate.  Only  when  we  as- 
siduously cultivate  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship in  all  our  relationships  with  one 
another,  can  we  build  happiness  in  our 
home.  He  who  has  friends  must  show 
himself  friendly.  This  is  just  as  true 
inside  the  home  as  it  is  outside. 

Understanding  One  Another 

The  importance  of  understanding  one 
another  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Ob- 
viously there  is  a  difference  in  the  view- 
points, outlook,  and  attitudes  of  husband 
and  wife — no  matter  how  long  they 
have  known  each  other,  or  how  dear 
their  fellowship  before  marriage.  If  we 
realize  that  each  has  some  helpful  con- 
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tribution  to  make  to  the  other,  it  will 
be  much  easier  for  us  really  to  appre- 
ciate one  another. 

Learning  this  truth  will  make  us  not 
merely  understand,  but  also  bear  with 
each  other  in  our  differences.  "We  are 
queer  people  around  here,"  smilingly  re- 
marked the  landlady  in  a  home  to  which 
young  Frederick  Shannon  came  to  live 
some  years  ago.  "How's  that?"  asked 
the  mystified  clergyman.  "Well,  you  see, 
we  keep  two  bears  in  our  house."  "I 
hope  they  are  well  chained,"  said  Shan- 
non. "No,"  answered  the  woman,  "they 
are  loose,  just  prowling  around  as  they 
please."  By  this  time  the  young  clergy- 
man must  have  been  looking  as  if  he 
were  ready  to  seek  a  new  boarding 
house,  for  the  woman  reassured  him 
with  this  comment :  "When  you  learn 
their  names  you  won't  be  frightened; 
we  call  them  Bear  and  Forbear.  They 
are  splendid  pets  to  keep  in  any  home !" 

The  Chinese  Have  a  Way 

When  the  patriarch  Chang  Kung-i 
was  asked  by  what  principle  his  family 
had  managed  to  live  together  for  nine 
generations  without  separation  or  divi- 
sion, the  grand  old  man,  too  feeble  to 
speak,  requested  leave  to  write  out  his 
answer.  He  wrote  one  hundred  times  the 
word,  "forbearance."  The  Chinese  mor- 
alists still  cite  this  story  as  the  best 
example  of  happy  family  life. 

There  are  certain  positive  attitudes 
that  have  to  do  with  virile  religion  that 
we  can  emphasize.  We  can  teach  our- 
selves to  desire  the  strongest  possible 
characters  for  husband,  or  w^ife,  while 
we  refuse  to  stress  the  weakness  of  the 
other  individual.  We  can  give  each  other 
credit  for  genuineness  and  for  sincerity. 
We  can  emphasize  the  characteristics  of 
grace  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  each 
other.  Whenever  we  have  a  serious  dif- 
ference with  either  husband  or  wife,  we 


can  pray  for  the  capacity  to  understand 
and  appreciate. 

Only  the  truest  kind  of  religion  can 
keep  our  hearts  always  tender  with  af- 
fection. It  would  be  a  splendid  ritual 
for  a  home  to  keep  repeating:  "Intreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee;  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God."  Here  is 
a  blessed  relationship  which  beckons  to 
all  of  us.  It  magnetically  appeals  to  the 
noblest  sentiments  in  the  heart  of  each 
individual.  Here,  moreover,  is  a  buoyant 
joy  which  is  possible  for  all  couples  who 
will  pay  the  price  of  cultivating  under- 
standing, love,  grace  and  Christian  devo- 
tion. 

There  is  no  place  in  marriage  for 
autocracy  on  either  side,  if  marriage  is 
to  be  Christian.  Fair  play  and  consid- 
eration of  the  other's  welfare  are  funda- 
mental. True  love  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic. It  is  much  more :  It  is  thought- 
ful of  the  one  who  is  loved.  It  is  kind, 
considerate,  sympathetic.  It  does  not 
seek  its  own;  is  not  easily  provoked;  is 
long-suffering,  gracious  and  trustworthy. 

Develop  a  Sense  of  Humor 

One  of  the  most  practical  w^ays  of 
deepening  the  joy  of  marriage  is  for 
both  persons  to  cultivate  a  fine  sense 
of  humor.  Indeed,  we  are  wise  if  we 
learn  to  laugh  at  ourselves  and  not  at 
each  other. 

If  love  becomes  increasingly  Chris- 
tian and  thus  makes  possible  the  rich 
rewards  of  a  happy  life,  two  persons 
must  spend  more  time  together  talking 
and  thinking  about  things  that  are  not 
merely  of  mutual  interest  but  are  also 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ  and  of  vital 
concern  to  His  Kingdom.  Only  in  this 
way  can  they  develop  the  deepest  kind 
of  sympathy  and  understanding. 
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Then  there  is  that  high  principle 
which  challenges  every  individual  who 
yearns  to  be  a»  true  Christian :  that  we 
are  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us.  We  will  seek  to  apply 
this  to  our  more  intimate  relationships- 
even  as  lovers ! 

When  marriage  becomes  Christian, 
spiritual  development  will  mean  more 
than  social  popularity,  morality  more 
than  money,  prayer  more  than  political 
power,  dedication  to  Christ  more  than 
determination  to  have  one's  way,  pure 
love  of  one  for  another  more  than  un- 
bridled license. 

If  marriage  becomes  Christian,  Jesus 
Christ  must  become  Lord  and  Master 
of  the  hearts  of  both  husband  and  wife. 
When  we  become  serious  about  giving 
Him  right  of, way,  we  know  that  we 
need  every  possible  assistance  to  help 
us  cultivate  genuine  Christianity.  The 
Church  becomes  indispensable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  can  be  no  Christian 
marriage  for  those  couples  who  leave  the 
Church  out  of  their  lives.  This  has  been 


demonstrated  so  many  times  It  Is  not 
even  a  debatable  question  any  longer — 
that  is,  for  those  who  have  lived  long 
enough  to  observe  the  homes  of  people 
who  have  tried  living  together  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Marriage  tests  love.  It  also  ought  to 
increase  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
husband  and  wife  for  each  other.  But 
no  merely  human  love  can  successfully 
brave  the  storms  of  life.  There  must  be 
a  love  for  and  a  devotion  to  Him  who 
is  Divine  Love.  This  alone  will  keep 
lovers  together.  This  will  bind  them 
with  cords  that  cannot  be  broken.  Their 
anchor  will  hold. 

Christ  must  control  their  attitudes, 
their  spirit,  their  acts  in  all  their  rela- 
tionships if  love  is  to  be  beautiful  and 
holy.  Only  those  whose  attitudes  toward 
each  other  in  marriage  are  determined 
by  their  intimate  relationship  to  Christ 
and  whose  lives  are  guided  daily  by  His 
spirit  can  be  sure  that  their  love  will 
be  blessed  and  permanent. 

(.From  the  "Adult  Student") 
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/  HAVE  settled  the  question  of  doubt  versus  faith,  by  always  giving  the  greater 
weight  to  faith.  I  have  learned  always  to  doubt  doubt  before  questioning  faith, 
because  I  have  noticed  the  special  circumstances  which  accompany  doubt. 

Through  the  years  I  have  realized  that  my  doubts  tend  to  grow  in  intensity  and 
frequency  whenever  my  personal  life,  for  one  reason  or  another,  falls  to  a  lower 
level.  We  trust  things  when  life  is  at  its  best.  Should  that  faith  be  always  dependent 
on  the  momentary  condition  of  our  life  or  state  of  mind? 

Another  reason  for  giving  greater  weight  to  faith  I  have  found  by  observing  those 
persons  who  consistently  succeed  in  living  by  belief  in  Cod.  Such  a  way  of  living, 
I  have  noted,  tends  to  remove  many  of  those  things  which  nourish  doubt  and 
disbelief.  Living  by  faith  serves  to  reinforce  faith  and  weaken  the  conditions  which 
make  for  doubt.  When  Cod  speaks  clearly  to  my  heart  or  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament  it  is  a  personal  relationship.  A  truly  great  personal  relationship 
must  have  an  element  of  adventure  in  it.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  constantly 
demand  evidence  and  guarantees  for  its  existence. 

My  last  reason  for  faith  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  I  look  at  Jesus  and  see  a  being 
of  tremendous  moral  and  intellectual  power.  As  I  stand  by  Him,  I  know  that  I  am 
small.  Jesus  is  more  certain  than  I  am  about  Cod.  He  solved  the  problem  of  doubt. 
In  the  last  analysis  whose  doubts  are  more  apt  to  be  correct,  those  of  Jesus,  or 
H.   H.   Farmer? — Dr.   H.   H.   Farmer,  Cambridge   University,   Profesjsor  of   Philosophy 


An  Auxiliary  Vessel  for 
transporting    awareness 


By  CHAPLAIN  JAMES  ALLEN  KNICHT 
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lOXGRESS  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  tlie  right  of  the  peo- 
ple peaceably  to  assemble.  .  ■.  ."  We 
recognize  these  words  immediately  as  a 
part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  con- 
stitution. As  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  civilian  life,  we  should  pause  to*  evalu- 
ate the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  this  significant  tenet  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

We  are  people  used  to  holding  and  ex- 
pressing opinions.  ]\Iovies,  radios,  news- 
papers, books,  magazines,  schools, 
forums,  public  meetings,  a  little  think- 
ing, all  contribute  toward  putting  us  on 
one  side  of  the  fence  or  the  other.  When 
our  minds  are  made  up,  we  cast  our 
votes,  sign  petitions,  lead  discussion 
groups  and  even  try  to  tell  our  neighbors 
how  to  think. 

Americans  talk  before  making  most 
decisions.  It  is  a  part  of  our  heritage. 
We  talk  in  bull  sessions,  in  the  corner 
drugstore,  on  the  street,  in  front  of  the 
church  on  Sunda}^  around  a  cracker 
barrel,  or  in  the  town  meeting.  Subjects 
of  discussion  run  from  "How  to  Rear 
Children,"  to  "How  to  Improve  Our 
Government." 

During  our  stay  in  the  Armed  Forces 
we  have  had  a  number  of  opportunities 
to  express  our  opinions  freely.   This  is 


contrar}-  to  the  ideas  of  some  who  be- 
lieve we  are  driven  slaves  who  blindly 
take  orders  and  grunt  to  signify  our 
allegiance.  A  listing  of  opportunities  for 
free  expression  will  serve  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  number  of  programs  of  the 
Service  Glen's  Christian  League,  Bible 
classes,  various  ship  and  station  publica- 
tions, bull  sessions  and  dozens  of  types  of 
■  classes  and  discussion  groups  conducted 
by  Educational  Services. 

Almost  everybody  will  agree  that  our 
democracy  has  been  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  free  and  open  discussion. 
We  u^ant  to  keep  it  that  way.  Those  of 
us  who  have  come  through  this  struggle 
alive  must  keep  faith  with  those  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  upon  the  altar 
of  freedom  by  keeping  alive  in  America 
and  the  world  the  true  light  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  We  must  exhaust  every 
effort  to  bring  to  pass  the  ideals  for 
which  our  honored  comrades  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion.  Sooner  or 
later  we  are  compelled  to  think  in  terms 
of  methods. 

People  must  have  the  facts,  must  have 
information  in  order  to  reach  the  correct 
decisions.  An  excellent  method  for 
achieving  religious,  social,  and  political 
awareness  is  through  organized  discus- 
sion programs. 

Since  discussion  has  helped  service 
personnel  achieve  an   intelligent  under- 
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standing  of  World  War  II  and  postwar 
problems,  why  should  not  we  use  it 
when  we  become  civilians  to  equip  our- 
selves to  better  maintain  and  strengthen 
our  democracy !  Experience  has  shown 
us  that  a  good  discussion  program  can  be 
useful  in  building  morale,  encouraging 
democratic  procedures,  spreading  infor- 
mation, and  developing  intelligent  atti- 
tudes and  opinions.  Should  we  drop  the 
ball  at  this  stage  or  should  we  carry  on 
as  civilians  to  make  sure  that  our  past 
efforts  were  not  in  vain? 

The  back  stage  work  of  holding  a  good 
discussion  requires  wisdom,  thought,  and 
effort.  The  group  must  be  analyzed. 
The  topic  for  discussion  must  be  chosen 
and  phrased  so  that  it  will  be  arresting 
and  provocative.  The  form  of  presenta- 
tion and  participants  require  strenuous 
consideration.  The  leader  must  be 
selected.  Though  it  may  seem  common- 
place even  to  mention  it,  the  objectives 
of  the  discussion  are  the  most  important 
element.  And  after  the  discussion,  ac- 
complishments should  be  evaluated.  Were 
the  participants  moved  to  action  or 
merely  re-action? 

This  business  of  discussion  is  one 
other  powerful  weapon  we  can  use  to 
further  those  things  for  which  we 
fought  diligently  so  long  and  so  hard. 
Let  us  use  it  in  our  churches,  in  our 
clubs,  in  our  schools  and  in  our  colleges. 
In  our  efforts  to  bring  about  world 
peace  and  brotherhood,  an  abundant  life 
for  everyone  and  worldwide  Christian 
fellowship  not  a  stone  must  remain  un- 
turned ;  and  a  thorough  and  proper 
utilization  of  the  technique  of  discussion 
will  aid  immensely  in  turning  many 
stones. 

Materials  furnishing  useful  informa- 
tion for  discussion  leaders,  and  those 
who  will  attend  or  take  part  in  discus- 
sions, may  be  drawn  from  dozens  of 
sources.  Current  newspapers  and  maga- 


zines are  excellent  sources.  Materials 
may  be  frequently  drawn  from  inde- 
pendent organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  World  Peace  Association. 
Also,  any  person  seeking  to  better  pre- 
pare himself  for  discussion  should  be  on 
the  mailing  list  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Smithsonian  Institution,  Time, 
Inc.,  World  Peace  Foundation,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund,  Town  Hall,  Inc., 
and  many  other  similar  organizations 
and  agencies.  And  by  no  means  should 
the  material  published  by  the  many 
church  denominations  and  faiths  be  over- 
looked. Prime  consideration  should  be 
given  the  publications  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches. 

As  for  the  techniques  and  mechanics 
of  discussion,  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  should 
be  consulted.  Many  of  the  governmental 
departments  make  available  excellent 
handbooks  and  other  material  for  dis- 
cussion leaders.  For  example,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  at 
present,  in  connection  with  its  rural 
educational  program,  some  of  the  finest 
guides  in  this  field. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  friendly  weapon 
after  our  discharge  from  the  armed 
forces.  Take  it  back  home  and  use  it. 
Carry  on  where  you  left  off  with  SMCL 
and  the  other  service  groups.  And  after 
discussion,  let  us  not  be  thermometers 
but  thermostats.  A  thermometer  only 
measures  the  temperature  of  a  given 
body  or  space.  The  thermostat  measures 
the  temperature  and  then  does  some- 
thing about  controlling  it.  The  thermo- 
stat is  an  instrument  of  action;  a  ther- 
mometer is  only  an  instrument  of  re- 
action.- 
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1  PUBLISHED  report  bj"  \lr.  Roger  Babsoii  and  other  economic  diagnosticians 
shocked  and  saddened  this  writer.  The  unanimous  agreement  of  this  report  was 
that  the  chief  fundamental  difficulty  with  the  economic  recovery  of  the  world  today 
is  with  the  individual — you  and  me !  It  is  said  that  too  many  of  us  have  disregarded 
the  "second  mile"  platform  so  far  as  effort  is  concerned.  "Do  only  what  is  required," 
is  the  general  motto.  "Expend  3'ourself  not  an  inch  further  than  the  employer, 
the  Army,  the  Navy  or  the  given  situation  demands !" 

In  this  line  of  extremely  faulty  reasoning  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  tremendous  loss 
to  the  individual  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  world  program.  There  is  loss  in  personal 
pride,  in  confidence,  in  that  inner  glow  and  delight  which  Is  the  automatic  reward 
of  work  well  done.  To  do  just  a  little  more  than  is  required,  to  perfect  effort  under 
one's  own  steam — ah,  surely  the  initiate  need  not  be  told  of  the  resultant  high 
satisf  action  1 

To  my  mind  come  excerpts  from  a  book  written  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett.  "I  think  It  rather  fine,"  writes  Bennett,  "this  necessity  for  the  tense  bracing 
of  the  will  before  anything  worth  while  can  be  accomplished.  I  rather  like  it  myself. 
I  feel  It  to  be  the  chief  thing  that  differentiates  me  from  the  cat  by  the  fire."  This 
analogy  seems  poignantly  appropos  today.  The  picture  of  a  man  bracing  his  will 
to  do  the  job  at  hand,  not  merely  with  adequacy,  but  superlatively.  What  a  foil  it 
is  for  the  opposing  picture  of  the  lazy  acceptance  of  the  sit-by-the-fire ! 

Dean  Briggs  says:  "Do  your  work.  Not  just  your  work  and  no  more,  but  a  little 
more  for  the  lavishings  sake;  that  little  more  that  Is  worth  all  the  rest.  x-\nd  if  you 
suffer,  as  you  must,  and  If  you  doubt,  as  you  must.  Do  your  work.  Put  your  heart 
into  it  and  the  sky  will  be  clear.  Then  out  of  your  very  doubt  and  weariness  will  be 
born  the  supreme  joy  of  living." 

And  believe  me,  the  sky  zmll  clear,  and  you  will  receive  the  vaster,  greater  satis- 
faction of  aiding  a  sick  and  discouraged  old  world  back  on  Its  feet  again.  By  going, 
unbidden,  that  "second  mile"  where  personal  effort  Is  concerned,  you  are  helping  to 
produce.  Production  and  more  production  (the  experts  agree)  is  the  thing  that  is 
needed,  not  only  to  feed  and  solace  a  starving  world,  to  provide  adequate  housing, 
to  get  a  return  ticket  to  normalcy,  but  to  save  our  individual  and  eternal  souls. 
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They  Came  Back  to  CHURCH 


IN  visiting  around  various  communities 
this  month  to  get  the  lowdown  on 
what  returned  service  men  are  doing 
in  their  local  churches,  we'll  stop  off 
first  at  Baptist  Temple  in  Philadelphia. 
We've  been  hearing  about  some  of  the 
boys  there  and  we'd  like  to  get  the  facts. 
Sometime  ago  we  had  a  swell  report 
about  one  of  their  returned  vets  and  we 
told  3^ou  about  him  in  our  August  issue. 
This  time  we  would  like  to  present 
four  others  from  Baptist  Temple  who 
served  their  country  well  in  wartime  and 
have  now  returned  to  give  this  same 
kind  of  zealous  service  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  their  home  church. 

T/Sgt.  George  Spaeth  spent  more 
than  100  days  in  continuous  combat  in 
Germany  with  the  Ninth  Army. 
Through  all  of  his  war  experiences  he 
remained  a  staunch  Christian,  and  never 
missed  a  church  service  if  he  could  pos- 


sibly get  to  one,  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances. While  away,  George  re- 
peatedly expressed  in  his  letters  home 
the  desire  to  take  up  his  responsibilities 
again  at  the  Temple,  And  he  has  done 
just  that — for  he  is  now  treasurer  of  the 
Sunday  school,  a  trustee  and  a  hard 
worker  in  the  building  fund  campaign. 

Lt.  John  P,  King  served  four  years 
in  the  navy  as  a  pilot  in  Bombing  Squad- 
ron Six.  He  participated  in  the  last 
combat  flight  of  the  war  and  was  onl}^ 
20  miles  from  Japan  when  ordered  to 
jettison  his  bombs  and  return  to  the 
Carrier  Hancock. 

John  wears  three  air  medals  and  has 
received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
Before  entering  the  armed  forces  Lieu- 
tenant King  taught  a  large  class  of  boys 
in  the  Sunday  school  and  was  one  of  the 
loyal  boosters  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor. So  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
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he  has  taken  up  right  where  he  left  off 
and  is  giving  the  same  kind  of  whole- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  support  as  be- 
fore. 

S/Sgt.  James  H.  Collins  spent  2^ 
years  in  England.  And  it  was  during  his 
stay  there  that  he  decided  to  take  an 
English  bride.  Baptist  Temple  went  all 
out  to  make  her  feel  at  home  upon 
arrival  in  her  adopted  land,  and  now  she 
is  working  right  along  with  Jim  in  his 
church  activities.  Most  of  his  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  in  the  young  peo- 
ple's work  there  and  he  is  doing  a  swell 
job  in  that  important  field. 

Harry  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.  entered  the 
Navy  in  1943  and  rose  to  Chief  Petty 
Officer,  specializing  as  an  Athletic  Di- 
rector. Previous  to  that  time  he  served 
his  church  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
and  a  trustee.  To  both  of  these  jobs  he 
has  returned,  and  in  addition  is  active  in 
the  Legal  Committee  of  Baptist  Temple 
Veterans'  Club,  an  organization  founded 
by  Tom  Bruce  to  aid  veterans  in  ironing 
out  some  of  their  difficulties  (see  August 
Link,  p.  18). 

Two  churches  have  something  to  say 
about  Lieutenant  Herbert  E.  Ruby, 
for  both  have  influenced  him  and  each 
has  benefited  from  his  interest  and  ac- 
tivity in  them.  Herbert's  hometown  is 
Champaign,  111.,  and  previous  to  enter- 
ing the  service  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  that  city. 

Dr.  Garber,  the  pastor,  says :  "Herb 
has  always  been  a  faithful  attendant  at 
church  and  could  be  depended.-  upon  to 
help  anywhere,  anytime.  He  taught  a 
boys'  class  while  here,  sang  in  our  choir 
and  assisted  with  our  young  people's 
work. 

-While  in  high  school  and  college  he 
distinguished  himself  in  athletics.  He  is 
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Lieut.  H.  E.  Ruby  and  family 

truly  a  great  pitcher  and  has  been  offered 
contracts  with  major  league  teams,  I 
frankly  feel  that  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributions of  the  Champaign  church  has 
been  the  winning  of  Herbert  to  the 
Lord." 

During  the  war  Herb  was  a  pilot  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  after  his  dis- 
charge went  to  Westminster,  Md. 

His  present  pastor.  Dr.  Earl  Mitchell, 
says  of  him :  'T  can  say  that  he  has 
always  shown  a  definite  interest  in  the 
church.  He  is  now  singing  in  the  choir, 
has  substituted  as  teacher  for  two  differ- 
ent classes  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
has  spoken  on  different  occasions  to  our 
youth  fellowship  group.  Since  he  is  a 
school  teacher  by  profession  I  feel  his 
special  interest  in  our  church  will  be 
work  with  young  people,  especially 
boys." 


Editor's  Note:  We  are  proud  to  present  in 
The  Link  these  additional  samples  of  men 
who  have  come  back  to  their  local  churches 
and  have  taken  up  leadership  responsibility 
where  their  induction  into  the  Army  or  Navy 
forced  them  to  lay  it  down.  Those  presented 
here  are  men  brought  to  our  attention  by  their 
pastors  or  local  church  leaders.  We  would  be 
glad  to  learn  of  others  whom  we  might  feature 
in  this  column.  Send  full  facts  concerning  posi- 
tions occupied  before  induction,  their  service 
during  the  war  and  present  responsibility  now 
being  carried  in  the  local  church.  Also  a  photo- 
graph in  uniform,  if  available. 
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Y  SON:   War  is  more  terrible  than  all  the  words  of 
men  can  say;   more  terrible  than  a  man's  mind  can 
comprehend. 

It  is  the  corpse  of  a  friend;  one  moment  ago  a  "living 
human  being  with  thoughts,  hopes,  and  a  future — just 
exactly  like  yourself — now  nothing.  It  is  the  eyes  of  men 
after  battle,  like  muddy  water,  lightless. 

It  is  cities — labor  of  generations  lost — now  dusty  piles 
of  broken  stones  and  splintered  wood — dead.  It  is  the  total 
pain  of  a  hundred  million  parted  loved  ones,  some  for 
always. 

It  is  the  impossibility  of  planning  a  future;  uncertainty 
that  mocks  every  hoping  dream. 

Remember!  It  is  the  reality  of  these  things — ^into  the 
words. 

It  is  the  sound  of  an  exploding  shell;  a  moment's  silence, 
then  the  searing  scream,  "Medic!"  passed  urgently  from 
throat  to  throat.  It  is  the  groans  and  the  pain  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  expressions  on  their  faces. 

It  is  the  sound  of  new  soldiers  crying  before  battle;  the 
louder  sound  of  their  silence  afterwards. 

It  is  the  filth  and  itching  and  hunger;  the  endless  body 
discomfort;  the  feeling  like  an  animal;  the  fatigue  so  deep 
that  to  die  would  be  good. 

It  is  battle,  which  is  confusion,  fear,  hate,  death,  misery 
and  much  more.  The  reality — not  the  words.  Remember! 

It  is  the  evil,  snickering  knowledge  that  sooner  or  later 
the  law  of  averages  will  catch  up  with  each  soldier,  and 
the  horrible  hope  that  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  wound, 
not  maiming  or  death. 
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An  American  soldier,  now  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  Ger- 
many, epitomizes  the  tragedy  of  war  in  a  message  to  his  son. 


It  is  boys  of  nineteen  who  might  be  in  the  schoolroom  or 
flirting  in  the  park;  husbands  who  might  be  telling  their 
wives  of  a  raise — ^tender  and  happy-eyed;  fathers  who 
might  be  teaching  their  sons  to  throw  a  ball — bright  with 
pride.  It  is  these  men,  mouths  and  insides  ugly  with  hate 
and  fear,  driving  a  bayonet  into  other  men's  bodies. 

It  is  "battle  fatigue,"  a  nice  name  for  having  taken  more 
than  the  brain  and  heart  can  stand,  and  taking  refuge  in  a 
shadowy,  unreal  world. 

It  is  the  maimed  coming  home;  dreading  pity,  dreading 
failure,  dreading  life. 

It  is  many  million  precious  years  of  human  lives  lost; 
and  the  watching  of  the  loss  day  by  day,  month  by  month, 
year  by  year,  until  hope  is  an  ugly,  sneering  thing. 

Remember!  Remember  and  multiply  these  things  by  the 
largest  number  you  know.  Then  repeat  them  over  and  over 
again  until  they  are  alive  and  burning  in  your  mind. 

Remember!  Remember  what  we  are  talking  about.  Not 
words;  not  soldiers;  but  human  beings  just  exactly  like 
yourself. 

And  when  it  is  in  your  mind  so  strongly  that  you  can 
never  forget;  then  seek  how  you  can  best  keep  peace. 
Work  at  this  hard  with  every  tool  of  thought  and  love 
you  have.  Do  not  rest  until  you  can  say  to  every  man  who 
died  for  man's  happiness:  "You  did  not  die  in  vain," 

—  CPL.    WALTER    J.    SLATOFF 

(.Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  "The  New  York  Times") 
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THINK  it  over!  So  runs  the  caption 
on  a  striking  poster  in  the  post- 
office  as  it  urges  thoughtful  men  to 
enlist  or  re-enlist  in  the  Army  of  Uncle 
Sam.  A  sergeant  with  overseas  service 
sits  on  his  bed  with  feet  out-turned  and 
eyes  upturned  in  deep  contemplation, 
head  supported  on  his  hand,  and  lips 
pursed  into  a  whistle.  Centered  about 
him  are  bold  letters  to  remind  him — 
and  you,  of  course — that  Education  and 
Travel  and  Retirement  Pay  and  Security 
await  those  who  think  it  over — and  re- 
main in  uniform. 

Some  of  you  have  thought  it  over  and 
have  re-enlisted.  Some  of  you  have 
thought  it  over  and  have  decided  to  pick 
j'^our  steps  in  other  directions,  in  spite 
of  those  reminders  of  desirable  things 
that  would  be  yours  in  the  service. 

But  that  poster  started  my  thoughts 
in  other  directions.  Those  very  things,  as 
I  see  it,  await  you  in  the  service  of 
Christ  in  some  church  of  your  choice 
today. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  over? 

Take  that  matter  of  Education.  Some 
of  3^ou  have  decided  to  enter  college 
under  the  provisions  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights.  That  is  a  choice  so  wise  that 
you  will  always  be  glad  for  it.  That 
course  will  pay  you  priceless  dividends 
as  long  as  you  live. 
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By  ROBERT  CASPAR  UNTNER 


But  have  you  stopped  to  think  that 
Christian  living  offers  you  an  educa- 
tion that  you  cannot  afford  to  spurn? 
The  earliest  followers  of  Jesus  were 
disciples,  that  is,  learners.  They  learned 
of  Him.  And  we  still  learn  of  Him.  He 
is  the  greatest  teacher  who  ever  lived. 
His  lessons  have  never  been  outmoded. 
They  still  lure  us  to  fathom  what  riches 
are  still  in  those  apparently  simple 
words  that  have  turned  out  to  be 
fathomless  depths. 

The  Great  Teacher 

He  taught  us  about  God.  He  taught  us 
how  infinite  and  how  patient  is  the 
love  with  which  God  surrounds  and 
directs  us.  He  knows  what  things  we 
need,  even  before  we  frame  our  feeble 
petitions.  Even  if,  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 
we  insist  upon  making  a  journey  to 
some  far  country  where  everything 
about  us  is  alien  to  His  love  and  His 
purposes  for  us.  He  will  not  rest  until 
we  retrace  the  weary  miles  to  fling  our- 
selves into  His  waiting  arms.  We  can 
never  flee  His  love  unless  we  deliberately 
build  a  chasm  between  ourselves  and 
Him. 

Jesus  taught  us  also  about  Himself, 
and  insisted  that  those  who  really  see 
Him  have  thereby  seen  God.  Many  of 
us  have  realized  this — that  He  was  in- 
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deed  the  best  commentary  men  have 
ever  had  about  God.  Jesus  builds  upon 
and  ampHfies  the  choicest  and  the 
meatiest  things  that  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  ever  revealed  about  God.  The 
Man  who  strode  out  of  a  carpenter  shop 
in  humble  Nazareth  nineteen  centuries 
ago  has  taught  our  hungry  hearts  so 
much  about  God  that  we  should  never 
wonder  if  He  really  knows  about  us  and 
loves,  guides,  anc^  strengthens  us,  and 
has  eternal  mansions  waiting  when  we 
have  been  mustered  out  here. 

Know  the   Facts 

Jesus  taught  us  an  infinite  lot  about 
man — how  naturally  sinful  he  is  but 
what  a  divine  hunger  and  thirst  possess 
him,  and  what  terrific  winds  he  can 
stand  against — and  how  high  he  can 
climb  if  only  he  will  start  and  not 
bother  too  much  to  look  back  and  down. 
He  taught  how  all  can  learn  to  forget 
the  dust  out  of  which  we  spring  and 
how  we  can  lift  our  sin-begrimed  faces 
toward  the  sunrise  of  eternity. 

He  taught  us  how  despicable  is  sin 
because  it  dwarfs  and  enchains  us,  takes 
away  the  best  that  is  in  us  and  then 
mocks  us  in  our  bewilderment  with 
darkness  and  despair  and  death  at  the 
last. 

He  tried  to  teach  us  that  no  star  of 
faith  is  beyond  our  fingers'  reach.  He 
taught  that  love  is  the  mightiest  force 
in  the  universe.  And  He  tried  to  teach 
us  that  the  best  things  in  life  do  not 
come  from  grabbing,  but  from  giving. 

Do  you  dare  to  ignore  what  this  sort 
of  education  can  mean  to  youf  If  you 
can  deliberately  turn  down  His  recruit- 
ing to  this  kind  of  education,  then  you 
will  be  dooming  yourself  to  a  kind  of 
ignorance  that  is  night,  stark  and  star- 
less. Remember  to  blame  only  yourself 
if  some  day  you  desire  desperately  to 
know  the  answer  that  you  might  have 


been  able  to  learn  from  the  Great 
Teacher  !   Think  it  over  ! 

Take  this  matter  of  Travel.  You 
haven't  done  so  badly  at  that !  You  have 
been  shipped  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west  and  back  again.  You  have  seen 
mountains  and  prairies,  lakes  and  seas 
and  coral  atolls  and  Normandy  hedge- 
rows, and  much  of  the  time  you  didn't 
have  to  pay  for  the  ticket.  You  may 
wish  to  continue  the  ride.  And  you  may 
not.  But  please,  sergeant,  don't  over- 
look the  fact  that  you  are  only  part  of 
the  way  as  yet  on  a  very  long  journey 
that  began  without  any  uniform  what- 
ever and  will  probably  continue  a  long 
while  yet,  whether  you  are  in  or  out  of 
the  service. 

I  mean,  of  course,  the  journey  of  your 
life.  And  I  know  of  no  way  by  which 
you  can  travel  better  and  get  more 
thrills  out  of  it  than  by  putting  those 
much-traveled  feet  of  yours  onto  the 
highroad  of  Christian  living — ^the'  sooner 
the  better — if  you  haven't  dgne  so  al- 
ready ! 

You'll    Find    True    Friends 

You  will  never  lack  company  or  the 
best  of  friends  if  you  travel  on  this 
Christian  highroad..  Jesus  taught  us  how 
we  might  journey  there — showed  us 
how  to  walk  the  way  with  uplifted  heads 
and  hearts,  sturdily  against  the  gales. 
He  introduced  us  to  a  traveler  who 
found  immortality  on  the  road  to  Jericho. 
Samaritan  though  he  was,  this  kindly 
man  made  his  journey  significant  for 
every  thoughtful  wayfarer  who  comes 
after  him.  He  ministered  to  the  mortal 
needs  of  a  man  who  might  have  despised 
his  ministrations  if  he  had  not  been  so 
near  the  gaping  portals  of  death.  Time, 
thought,  tenderness,  coins — the  Good 
Samaritan  gave  of  all  of  these  as  he 
ministered  to  a  needy  fellow-traveler. 
The  Samaritan  crossed  racial  and  reli- 
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glous    lines    when    he    performed    his 
gracious  ministry  that  day. 

And  there  are  other  travelers  on  this 
great  highroad  to  which  Jesus  calls  all 
of  us  to  bring  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
There  is  the  anonymous  wise  man  w^ho 
went  to  infinite  pains  to  build  securely 
upon  a  rock,  scorning  the  easy  but  dis- 
astrous alternative  of  building  upon  the 
shifting  sands  against  which  w^inds  and 
rain  and  time  w^ould  work  their  awful 
havoc.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  have 
an  eye  out  for  fellows  like  that  as  you 
trudge  along  this  highroad,  whether  in 
the  service  or  out  of  it.  And  you  can 
be  that  fellow,  yourself! 

We  Spread  Either  Cheer  or  Gloom 

On  this  modern  highroad  you  will 
meet  men  and  women  whose  lives  will 
seem  to  shine  with  a  kind  of  contagion 
of  goodness  that  is  mirrored  from  Him 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  As  you 
watch  them  and  w^alk  with  them  and 
work  with  them  3^ou  w^ill  discover  they 
have  seen  for  themselves,  as  Peter  and 
John  and  Paul  and  Martha  and  Lydia 
and  Mary  of  Magdala  saw  long  ago, 
that  there  is  no  other  friend  so  re- 
warding and  so  compelling  as  the  Christ 
in  whom  God  lives  and  reveals  Himself. 

You,  travel-lusting  sergeant,  get  your 
big  feet  on  that  highroad  with  this 
Friend  if  you  really  want  to  go  places ! 

Think  this  over! 

What  about  Retirement  Pay?  Does 
the  Christian  get  himself  a  pension? 
Come  to  think  of  it,  his  pension  starts 
the  moment  he  signs  his  recruitment 
papers  in  the  mighty  army  of  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord.  The  amount  is  not 
stipulated  in  dollars  and  cents.  There 
may  be  times  w^hen  the  bread  will  be 
without  butter  but  the  flour  is  milled 
of  the  finest  wheat  and  it  is  never  stale. 
Like  the  manna  of  another  famous 
pilgrimage,   it   will   be   fresh  each   day, 


and,  like  all  the  mercies  of  the  Lord, 
it  will  be  new  every  morning. 

Jesus  never  seemed  to  encourage  His 
disciples  to  count  very  heavily  upon 
the  coin  of  Caesar's  realm.  Instead,  He 
urged  them  very  specifically,  if  only 
figuratively,  against  carrying  either 
purse  or  scrip.  But  He  talked  one  day 
about  a  vintner  who  paid  his  laborers  in 
cash  at  the  end  of  the  long,  hot  day  in 
the  vineyard,  and  taking  pains  to  point 
out  that  the  wages  were  not  shortened 
when  the  labor  is  begun  late.  God  is  no 
penny-counter  when  one  has  sweated 
and  toiled. 

The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  as  the 
old  Psalmist  reminds  us,  are  the  Lord's, 
and  I  think  He  is  much  too  proud  to 
see  any  of  us  sweat  in  His  vineyard 
without  pay,  and  much  too  just  to  see 
us  toil  for  less  than  the  current  wage. 
He  isn't  like  that! 

One  will  hardly  w^orry  overmuch 
about  the  retirement  pay  of  the  Christian 
if  he,  like  Jesus,  has  meat  that  the 
world  knows  not  of,  and  if  he  knows 
that  he  labors  for  One  who  believes  in 
heaped-up  measures,  who  will  not  give 
a  stone  if  His  son  asks — or  needs — 
bread.    Think  that  over ! 

And  how  about  the  matter  of  Secur- 
ity? The  security  of  a  man  in  uniform 
is  the  security  of  one  w^ho  has  a  job 
when  others  may  be  jobless;  his  is  the 
security  of  having  rations  when  others 
may  be  sugarless  and  meatless ;  his  is 
the  security  of  personal  arms  and  group 
armament  and  the  rights  of  a  uniformed 
man  in  the  sight  of  international  law. 

What  is  the  Christian  wayfarer's 
security?  Certainly  he  is  not  secure 
against  hunger  or  sickness  or  revile- 
ment  or  persecution  or  death.  But  he 
has  the  security  that  belongs  to  every 
man  who  is  the  earnest  servant  and  the 
believing  child  of  God.  Hunger  may 
deepen  into  starvation,  or  pestilence  may 
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strike,  but  the  worst  they  can  do  is  to 
open  the  gates  that  lead  one  into  the 
eternal  experience  of  the  presence  and 
the  comradeship  of  God  in  the  life  that 
flowers  out  of  this  earthly  experience. 
There  is  no  other  security  that  deserves 
to  be  compared  with  the  heritage  of 
immortality  that  God  has  given  to  each 
of  us ! 

Perhaps  you  feel  insecure  now  because 
you  are  among  the  thousands  of  those 
who  are  looking  almost  frantically  for 
adequate  and  reasonable  housing.  Jesus 
had  much  to  say  about  a  far-off  house 
of  many  mansions — His  Father's  house? 
And  Jesus  told  us  that  He  was  going 
to  prepare  a  place  for  us  !  For  you,  man ! 
And  it  carries  no  mortgage !  Will  you 
bring  Him  sorrow  by  leaving  it  tenant- 
less? 

Think  that  over ! 

Security — is  that  what  you  desire?  Do 


you  tell  me  that  you  want  It  now,  in 
this  present  life  as  well  as  in  a  far-oflf 
hereafter?  Very  well.  Have  you  for- 
gotten how  the  reverent  old  Psalmist 
sang  the  joyous  news  that  the  Lord 
would  set  a  bountiful  table  for  us  in 
the  very  presence  of  our  enemies? 

Is  there  greater  earthly  security  than 
the  Lord's  bounty  and  protection  and 
guidance  when  things  have  gone  against 
us  and  the  enemy  lies  in  ambush  while 
we  dine  at  the  Lord's  table?  Or  do  you 
still  recall  an  old,  old  word  that  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  not  lack 
any  good  thing?  Do  you  know  of 
greater  security  than  that  which  God 
promises  and  provides? 

Better  sign  up  for  this  recruitment, 
whatever  you  do  about  the  other  that 
provides  bread  and  beans  and  bugles 
aplenty ! 

Think — think — ^this  over! 


I^OVEMBER  10,  is  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  On  that  day, 
171  years  ago  (1775),  Congress,  foreseeing  the  urgent  need  for  a  permanent 
Marine  organization  authorized  the  formation  of  two  battalions  of  Marines.  In  1740, 
while  our  land  was  still  under  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  three  Marine 
regiments  were  recruited  in  New  York  for  service  with  the  British  in  the  West 
Indies;  and  prior  to  the  Revolution,  thousands  of  men  from  the  colonies  served  as 
Marines  in  such  places  as  Acadia,  Louisbourgh,  Quebec,  Cartagena,  and  Porto  Bello. 

The  Marines  have  a  splendid  record,  both  on  land  and  at  sea.  They  have  served 
valiantly  in  every  American  war,  and  they  have  manifested  the  most  remarkable 
esprit  de  corps.  Truly  they  have  developed  a  tradition  which  should  prove  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  today.  "We  glory  in  the  title  of  United  States  Marines,"  as  the  Marine 
hymn  expresses  it;  we  glory  not  merely  in  the  title  and  in  the  fact  of  our  member- 
ship in  the  Corps,  but  we  glory  in  the  opportunity  that  we  have  to  prove  worthy 
of  the  trust  which  our  country  has  committed  to  us. 

We  can  point  back  to  illustrious  names  and  to  valiant  deeds.  We  can  recount 
the  hazardous  enterprises,  the  heroism  and  perseverance,  the  grim  determination, 
the  magnificent  results  of  our  efforts,  which  mark  the  War  of  1812,  the  War  with 
Spain,  World  Wars  I  and  II.  We  bow  our  heads  in  reverence  to  the  brave  men  of 
the  past.  They  cry  to  us  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  from  many  an  unmarked 
grave,  from  forest  and  jungle:  "Carry  on!  Ring  true  to  your  obligation! 

And  we  shall  not  forget  that  we,  ourselves,  are  the  Marine  Corps.  Whether  the 
Marine  Corps  proves  worthy  of  its  mighty  past,  continues  to  be  a  powerful  force 
in  our  country's  progress,  or  not,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we  of  the  present 
conduct  our  lives,  do  our  duty,  and  respond  to  our  opportunity.  We  have  inherited 
not  simply  a  tradition  of  which  to  be  proud  but  a  responsibility  to  maintain.  And 
we   shall    be   true;   we   shall    be    faithful — "Semper    fidelis." — Edgar    L.    Pennington 
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Delegation  of  11  Protesfant  church  leaders  who  visited  the  White  House  to  protest  to 
President  Tniman  continuance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican.  Left  to  right, 
seated:  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  Louie  D.  Nezcton.  Standing,  left 
TO  right:  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  Arthur  Brunn,  Edvjin  T.  Dahlhcrg,  John  A. 
MacLean,  W»  H.  Jernagin,  Winfred  E,  Garrison,   William  B.  Pugh,  John  W,  Bradbury, 


Former  Japanese  soldiers  and  army  nurses  are  shozvn  at  a  Bible  class  meeting  held 
in  a  U.  S.  Army  hospital  in  Tokyo.  Leading  the  meeting  is  Lt.  John  H.  Thomas,  Jr., 
of      Montgomery,      Ala.,      zvith      American      GIs      and      officers       (right)       participating. 


It   is   your   heritage-— 
your      priceless      gift 

By     KYLE     BOECAR 


I  AM  American  youth,  the  man  of  to- 
morrow. I  am  the  president,  congress- 
man, or  citizen  of  the  future.  In  my 
hands  rests  the  responsibility  of  the 
world.  But  the  realization  of  these* truths 
causes  no  tremors  of  fear  nor  faltering 
of  hand  for  my  faith  is  unconquerable; 
faith  in  my  government  and  in  my  own 
ability  to  surmount  any  difficulty.  Yes, 
I  look  forward  to  the  years  when  I  will 
take  the  helm  with  calm  assurance,  for 
my  heritage  has  been  protected.  Planned 
to  endure  the  ages  by  my  fathers,  it  has 
been  given  to  me  to  direct  and  protect 
the  coming  generation. 

What  is  the  heritage?  It  is  something 
more  priceless  to  me  than  the  coffers  of 
a  king.  But  the  riches  are  of  the  spirit, 
not  physical  wealth.  My  fortune  is  called 
the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  a  group  of  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  These 
"Rights"  to  live  as  my  Creator  intended 
are  the  reasons  for  my  absolute  faith  in 
my  government. 

I  am  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and 
Jew,  living  together  in  harmony  under 
the  blessing  of  tolerance.  My  rights  to 
worship,  to  think,  and  to  express  my 
thoughts  by  speech  and  the  written  word 
have  been  extended  to  me  and  preserved 


for  me  regardless  of  my  religion  or 
previous  nationality. 

I  am  the  hunter,  sportsman,  the  citizen 
with  property  to  protect.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  these 
purposes. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  home,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  haven  of  peace  and  security ; 
security  of  both  mind  and  body.  No 
troops  may  be  quartered  in  my  home 
without  my  expressed  consent  in  time 
of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  except  when 
my  government  makes  a  proper  law  to 
that  effect.  No  one  may  invade  my  home 
to  search  or  seize  my  property  unless  a 
warrant  is  obtained  through  proper  legal 
channels. 

I  am  the  citizen  who  has  the  right  of 
a  just  trial  by  jury.  The  right  to  be 
present  at  my  trial  and  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  me.  I  am 
allowed  to  have  a  defense  counsel  to 
help  guide  me.  I  may  not  be  uncere- 
moniously hustled  into  prison  and  for- 
gotten. 

All  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal 
government  have  been  given  to  me  and 
to  my  state.  This  puts  the  power  where 
it  belongs,  zt'ith  the  people. 

Why  was  this  land  of  mine  at  war? 
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It  was  at  war  because  these  rights  of 
mine  were  jeopardized.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege and  opportunity  to  protect  them. 
Not  only  am  I  the  man  who  helped  to 
win  the  war,  but  I  must  also  strive  to 
win  the  peace.  Why  should  I  struggle  to 
win  the  one  without  the  other?  A  weak 
peace  will  only  produce  another  war. 
You  know,  the  way  I  figure  it  is  that 
my  fathers  had  to  fight  a  war,  I  fought 


a  war,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  my  sons 
to  fight.  They  won't  if  I  can  help  it. 
Here  I  am,  the  product  of  the  melting 
pot  of  the  world,  the  Jew,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant.  I  have  the  heritage  set  up 
by  my  forefathers  in  the  "Bill  of  Rights" 
to  live  in  freedom  and  security.  For 
these  rights  I  will  give  my  all,  even  my 
life.  For  I  am  an  American  youth  and 
firmly  believe  in  my  country. 


By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

Eternal  Things 

•  O  Lord,  when  we  strive  after  lesser 
things  and  are  content  with  low  aims 
and  partial  good,  grant  that  we  may  fail 
and  fail  again.  Though  we  be  much  hurt 
and  cry  out  and  rebel  against  our  lot, 
give  us  no  rest  until  we  seek  after  things 
eternal  and  find  joy  only  in  the  perfect 
doing  of  Thy  holy  will ;  through  Jesus 
ChHst,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Morning  Light 

•  0  Lord,  let  the  morning  light  be  for 
us  a  symbol  of  Thy  love  and  care,  that 
we,  going  forth  in  faith  and  joy  to  do 
our  work,  may  serve  Thee  with  our 
best  and  in  all  our  deeds  give  glory  to 
Thy  Name.  Amen. 

Beginning  the  Day 

•  Bless  us,  O  God,  as  we  begin  this 
day  with  Thee.  Open  our  minds  to  Thy 
truth,  that  in  all  our  thoughts  we  may 
know  Thee.  Open  our  hearts  to  Thy 
love,  that  in  all  our  deeds  we  may  serve 


Thee.  Keep  us  patient  in  every  trial, 
strong  in  every  temptation,  generous  in 
every  demand.  May  we  accept  every 
gift  of  Thy  grace  and  use  every  expe- 
rience for  growth  in  the  wisdom  and 
fullness  of  Christ.  Amen. 

Evening  Offering 

•  O  gracious  Father,  at  the  eventide 
we  come  to  ofifer  Thee  our  love  and  to 
thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  of  the  day. 
Accept  whatever  offering  of  our  thought 
and  toil  is  worthy  in  Thy  sight.  Correct 
whatever  selfishness  or  sin  lurks  in  our 
hearts. 

Remove  the  burdens  which  weigh 
down  our  souls.  Give  strength  and  peace 
this  night  to  all  the  weary,  sick,  and 
sorrowing  throughout  the  world,  and 
grant  to  all  of  us  abundant  rest  and 
healing  in  Thy  love.  Amen. 

Worthy  of  Thy  Love 

•  Be  with  us,  O  God,  throughout  this 
day.  Strengthen  us  for  its  tasks,  shield 
us  from  its  temptations,  hearten  us  for 
its  disappointments,  and  lift  us  up  to  its 
blessings.  May  we  keep  our  faith  bright, 
our  thoughts  pure,  our  words  gracious, 
and  our  deeds  kind,  that  whatever  we 
do  or  endure  may,  at  the  day's  end,  be 
worthy  of  Thy  love  for  us  and  our  love 
for  Thee.  In  Jesus'  Name.  Amen. 


■^Explained  in  everyday  language' 


THE  TEK  COMMANDMENTS 


I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  others  gods 
before  Me. 

Anything  that  takes  your  eyes  off  the 
Lord  Himself,  anything  that  demands 
and  receives  more  of  our  interest,  our 
support  and  our  devotion  than  we  give 
to  the  Lord  is  "another  god,"  or  an  idol. 
John  says,  "Keep  yourselves  from  idols" 
(I  John  5:31). 

IL  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image  .  .  .  thou  shalt  not  how 
doimv  thyself  to   thenv  nor  serve   them. 

Similar  in  meaning  to  the  first  com- 
mandment, in  that  the  worship  of  any- 
thing or  anyone  other  than  the  Lord  is 
forbidden.  A  direct  commandment 
against  the  worship  of  images,  statues, 
charms  or  anything  to  which  a  super- 
natural power  is  superstitiously  attrib- 
uted ;  for  example,  amulets  or  good  luck 
charms. 

IIL  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for  the  Lord 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh 
His  Name  in  vain. 

The  use  of  the  Lord's  name  in  pro- 
fanity is  an  insult  to  Him  personally 
and  to  His  divine  holiness  and  is  direct- 
ly and  definitely  forbidden.  The  believer 
speaks  His  name  with  love  and  rev- 
erence; the  unbeliever  has  no  right  to 
speak  His  name  at  all  unless  calling  on 
Him  for  salvation. 

IV.  Rem£mher  the  Sabbath-day  fa 
keep  it  holy. 

The  Jews  worshiped  on  the  seventh 
day — ^the    Sabbath    ("rest").    Christians 


worship  and  serve  on  the  First  Day,  the 
Lord's  Day,  since  that  day  has  been 
forever  hallowed  and  set  apart  for  Chris- 
tians by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
arose  in  victory  over  death  on  that  day. 
Anything  that  profanes  or  desecrates 
that  day  is  forbidden.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  dedicate  that  day 
wholly  to  the  Lord. 

V.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
Our  parents,  who  have  given  us  life 

and  have  sacrificed  for  us  that  we  might 
be  given  a  good  start  in  life,  deserve  our 
greatest  love  and  respect.  For  their 
undying  devotion  and  abiding  interest, 
their  unshakable  confidence  and  faith  in 
us,  they  ask  only  as  much  in  return.  If, 
however,  it  should  happen  that  they 
object  to  our  being  Christians  or  fol- 
lowing the  Lord's  will  in  some  particu- 
lar, we  must  remember  that  our  first 
responsibility  is  to  our  Lord. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  (Literally, 
*'thou  shalt  do  no  murder.") 

Human  life  is  sacred  and  we  have 
not  the  right  to  destroy  it  or  regard  it 
lightly.  In  war  the  soldier  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  state  and  is  not  held  per- 
sonally responsible  for  those  he  is  forced 
to  kill. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adidtery. 
Sexual  intercourse  outside  of  wedlock 

is  definitely  forbidden.  The  Christian 
man  will  not  take  any  attitude  toward 
a  woman  that  he  would  not  want  any 
other  man  to  take  toward  his  own  sister. 


By  CHAPLAIN  WILLIS  E.  GARRETT 
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VIII.  Thou  shah  not  steal. 

We  must  have  due  regard  for  an- 
other person's  property.  Taking  from  a 
man  that  which  is  rightfully  his  is 
directly  forbidden. 

IX.  Thoiu  shaJt  not  hear  false  lantness 
against  thy  neighbor. 

''Thou  shalt  not  misrepresent  the  truth 
either  by  attitude,  action,  or  actual  state- 
ment." A  liar  is  said  to  be  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord.  We  are  to  be  absolutely 
honest  with  God,  with  others  and  with 
ourselves. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighhor*s 
house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 


bor's wife,  nor  his  manservant,  nor  his 
maidservant . ,  ,nor  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbor's. 

To  covet  is  to  desire  strongly  for 
yourself  that  which  belongs  to  someone 
else,  whether  it  be  material  possessions, 
prestige,  power,  personal  attractiveness, 
or  anything  else.  Such  an  attitude  is 
forbidden.  We  should  rejoice  in  someone 
else's  good  fortune  and  use  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  those  things  with  which 
the  Lord  has  blessed  us. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
,  .  ,  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law." 


*7<^  'U^oncC  of  ^otocfi — fon,  a  'Pa^tAcn^  ^fc- 


Worid  Bible  Reading  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas,  1946 

Again  this  year  the  American  Bible  Society  is  sponsoring  a  Bible  reading  program 
during  the  holiday  season.  Readings  feature  some  of  the  "Spiritual  Pioneers"  of  the  Bible 
who  found  the  "Word  of  Power"  for  the  age  in  which  they  were  called  to  live. 

This  Worldwide  Bible  reading  plan  is  an  effort  to  get  people  all  over  the  world  to  read 
the  same  Bible  selections  daily  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  November  28th  to 
December  25th,  this  year.  The  Bible  Society  makes  these  suggestions  for  your  devotional 
periods : 

(1)  Read  quietly  and  slowly — "not  snapshots,  but  time  exposures"  should  be  the  rule. 
(2)  Read  alertly,  not  mechanically — visualize  the  scenes  and  "taste"  the  words.  (3)  Read, 
searching  for  the  personal  message  each  day's  passage  has  for  you.  (4)  Your  inner 
response  to  God's  message  is  important.  (5)  Underline  passages  which  strike  fire.  Jot 
down  a  list  of  ideas.  (6)  Memorize  one  key  verse  daily.  (7)  Set  a  definite  daily  time  for 
reading.   (8)   Make  it  a  habit  and  enter  the  New  Year  as  a  daily  reader  of  the  Bible. 


Thanksgiving,  Nov.  28 .  Gen.  8 :20-9 :17 

Friday  Gen.  12:1-9;  17:1-8 

Saturday   Genesis  Z2 

Sunday,  Dec.  1 Genesis  Zl 

Monday Exodus  3 

Tuesday   Ruth  1 

Wednesday I  Samuel  3 

Thursday  .  T  Samuel  16;  Psalms  139 

Friday   I  Kings  19:9-18 

Saturday Nehemiah  6 

Sunday,  Dec.  8 Zechariah  4 

Monday Isaiah  1  :l-20 ;  6 

Tuesday Isaiah  52 :  13-53  :12 

Wednesday  Jeremiah  1 :1-2:13 


Thursday Daniel  6 

Friday Luke  1:26-56 

Saturday    Matthew  3  :1-17 

Sunday,  Dec.  15 John  3  :1-17 

Monday Luke  10 :30-42 

Tuesday .Luke  15  :ll-24 

Wednesday John  13:1-17 

Thursday John  17 

Friday Acts  2 

Saturday Acts  6 :8-15  ;  7 :44-60 

Sunday,  Dec.  22,  Acts  9  : 1-9;  13  :  14-43 

Monday II  Timothy  1 :1-18 

Tuesday Hebrews  11 :24-12:2 

Christmas,  Dec.  25 Matthew  2 
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ALLIES 


ANY  of  you  who  have  never  been 
to  France  no  doubt  wonder  what 
dnd  of  people  the  French  are.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  they  speak  another 
(and  very  musical)  language,  they  are 
very  much  like  a  lot  of  the  people  back 
home.  Here  are  a  few  facts  about  them 
which  apply  generally,  but  you  must 
remember  that  each  of  them  is  an  in- 
dividual, and  that  Pierre  Ducrot  is  as 
different  from  Paul  Boucher  as  you  are 
from  Joe  Jones. 

Frenchmen  are  much  like  us  in  one 
particular  respect — they  are  all  French- 
men together  and  are  as  intensely  proud 
of  the  fact  as  we  are  of  being  Ameri- 
cans. Yet  we  have  many  kinds  of  Amer- 
icans— Southerners,  Yankees,  Hoosiers, 
Native  Sons — ^to  name  a  few.  The 
speech  of  your  buddy  from  Brooklyn 
and  the  Mississippian's  drawl  wouldn't 
sound  like  the  same  language  to  most 
Frenchmen.  It's  the  same  with  France ; 
you  will  find  many  accents  and  dialects 
among  Bretons,  Alsatians,  Normans, 
Basques,  Catalans  and  Provencals — the 
Southerners  of  France.  But  these  peo- 
ple are  Frenchmen  all,  and  proud  of  it. 

You  will  soon  discover  for  yourself 
that  the  French  have  what  might  be 
called  a  national  character.  It  is  fnade 
up  of  a  half  dozen  outstanding  char- 
acteristics : 

(1)  The  French  are  mentally  quick. 

(2)  Rich  or  poor,  they  are  economical. 
Even  during  the  occu- 
pation French  families        ^^^ 
kept   themselves   alive 
on   their   modest   sav- 
ings of  pre-war  days. 


(3)  The  French  are  what  they  them- 
selves call  realistic.  It's  what  we  call 
having  hard,  common  sense.  French 
common  sense  consists  of  looking  the 
facts  straight  in  the  eye. 

(4)  The  French  of  all  classes  have 
respect  for  the  traditionally  important 
values  in  the  life  of  civilized  man.  They 
have  respect  for  religion  and  for  artistic 
ideas.  They  have  an  extreme  respect  for 
property,  whether  public  or  private.  To 
them  property  represents  the  result  of 
work.  To  destroy  property  means  to  be- 
little work.  Respect  for  work  is  a  pro- 
found principle  in  France.  The  French- 
man's woodpile  is  just  as  sacred  to  him 
as  the  Banque  de  France.  Above  all,  the 
French  respect  the  family  circle  as  the 
natural  center  of  social  and  economic 
life. 

(5)  The  French  are  individualists. 
The  Frenchman  believes  in  being  him- 
self rather  than  the  necessity  of  being 
like  everybody  else.  This  has  its  good 
as  well  as  its  bad  side.  It  has  often  led 
the  French  into  being  a  nation  of  di- 
verse and  even  conflicting  opinion. 
There  aren't  just  two  ways  of  looking 
at  things  in  France — yours  and  the 
other  fellow's.  There  are  dozens  of 
ways.  But  in  spite  of  the  wide  variety 
of  opinions  due  to  the  intellectual  agility 
of  the  French,  they  are  united  on  the 
basic  principles  of  freedom  common  to 
them  and  to  us.  Right  now  there  are  red 

hot  topics  which  the 
French  must  decide 
for  themselves. 

The      French      also 
shake  hands  on  greet- 
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jng  each  other  and  on  saying  good- 
bye. They  are  not  back  slappers.  It's  not 
their  way. 

In  the  larger  cities  you'll  find  shop- 
keepers who  speak  English,  as  do  many 
small  government  functionaries  in  big 
towns.  Many  of  the  younger  French 
generation  have  had  a  year '  in  London 
or  have  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Eng- 
glish,  plus  slang,  from  the  American 
movies,  w^hich  are  their  favorites. 

You  have  certainly  heard  of  gay 
Paree.  Yet  the  French  have  far  less 
the  regular  habit  of  pleasure  than  we 
Americans.  When  the  French  are  free 
to  have  a  good  time,  they  have  it  as  a 
special  event  and  manage  it  thriftily.  A 
whole  French  family  would  spend  less 
on  pleasure  in  a  month  than  you  would 
over  a  week-end.  The  French  reputa- 
tion for  gayety  is  principally  built  on 
the  civilized  French  way  of  doing 
things ;  by  the  French  people's  good 
taste;  by  their  interest  in  quality,  not 
quantity ;  and  by  the  lively  energy  of 
their  minds.  The  French  are  intelligent, 
have  mostly  had  a  sensible  education, 
without  frills,  are  industrious,  shrewd, 
and  frugal. 

The  French  are  not  given  to  con- 
fidences, or  to  telling  how  much  money 
they  make — or  used  to  make — or  to 
bragging.  And  they  think  little  of  such 
talk  from  others.  The  French  have  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  minding  their 
own  business.  Even  when  they  travel 
the  French  seldom  sit  down  in  a  rail- 
way train  and  tell  their  private  affairs 
to  a  total  stranger.  They  are  observant; 
don't  think  they  don't  notice  w^hat  you 
do.  But  they  have  little  curiosity. 

A  Little  About  the  Occupation 

The  Nazis  partly  occupied  continental 
France  in  1940,  and  totally  after  No- 
vember, 1942.  They  stripped  her  bare. 
The  Germans  who  occupied  France  were 


not  only  soldiers.  They  brought  In  en- 
gineers, bankers,  business  men,  and 
specialists  of  every  kind  for  the  purpose 
not  merely  of  administering  but  of  de- 
pleting the  territory.  They  levied  a  war 
indemnity  purported  to  cover  only  costs 
of  operation  but  which  yielded  huge 
sums  over  and  above  those  costs.  The 
Germans  made  an  inventory  of  the 
possessions  of  the  nation.  Bit  by  bit  they 
moved  to  Germany  everything  not  re- 
quired by  them  in  France  to  carry  on 
their  war.  Only  those  things  needed 
for  military  purposes  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  troops  and  agents  in 
France  were  left  behind.  They  starved 
the  French  people  both  by  requisitioning 
the  food  supply  and  by  creating  black 
markets  in  which  they  bought  up  most 
of  what  was  left.  Almost  all  French 
civilians  were  grievously  undernourished 
and  many  have  starved  to  death.  The 
Nazis  ate  the  food,  drank  the  wine,  and 
shipped  almost  everything  else  back  to 
Germany. 

There  was  a  hopeless  scarcity  of  the 
commonest  articles.  Ration  coupons 
were  issued  for  everything,  but  often 
they  proved  to  be  useless  little  scraps  of 
paper.  To  get  a  few  withered  vegetables, 
housewives  stood  in  line  for  hours  on 
end  in  the  cold — only  to  turn  away 
empty  handed  because  the  trucks  had 
been  intercepted  on  their  way  to  mar- 
ket. Bread,  poor  as  it  was,  was  always 
hard  to  come  by.  Little  morsels  of  what 
the  conquerors  were  pleased  to  call  soap 
were  doled  out  every  now  and  then.  The 
towns  suffered  most,  but  life  in  the 
country  was  no  picnic. 

A  great  French  tradition  has  been 
justifiable  pride  in  a  long  and  illus- 
trious military  history.  A  large  part  of 
the  sense  of  humiliating  tragedy  w^hich 
swept  over  France  when  she  fell  in 
1940  derived  from  the  spectacle  of  the 
apparent  ruin  of  her  military  honor.  The 
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German  conquest  was  so  overwhelm- 
ingly sudden  and  complete  after  the 
demoralizing  cynicism  of  the  "Phcjny 
War"  (September,  1939,  to  May,  1940) 
that  the  Allied  armies  were  caught  un- 
prepared. The  struggle  soon  proved 
hopeless,  and  France  was  overrun. 

Though  both  Britain  and  France  suf- 
fered great  losses  in  the  defeat,  the 
British  were  able  to  save  the  bulk  of 
their  Army  in  the  heroic  escape  at 
Dunkirk.  Some  citizens  of  France  in 
defeat  may  have  harbored  bitter  feel- 
ings toward  their  British  allies,  but 
from  this  war  on,  all  liberty  loving  na- 
tions must  stand  with  one  mind  and 
one  heart  against  the  rise  of  any  future 
tyrants. 

Work    of    the    Underground 

The  French  underground — composed 
of  millions  of  French  workers,  patriots, 
college  professors,  printers,  women, 
school  children,  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  of  the  real  true-hearted  French — 
worked  courageously  at  sabotage  of 
Nazi  occupation  plans.  Nazi  censorship 
and  Nazi  firing  squads  tried  to  prevent 
your  hearing  about  this  resistance.  Dr. 
Goebbels  tried  to  stuff  the  world's  ears 
with  the  story  of  French  collaboration 
with  Germany.  The  only  good  collabora- 
tion today  is  the  collaboration  of  the  old 
democratic  Allies. 

Remember  the  Frenchmen  who  were 
able  to  escape  from  France  and  rally  to 
the  Tricolor,  and  the  fighting  record 
they  made  for  themselves  in  the  Tuni- 
sian Campaign  and  in  Italy.  The  heroic 
struggle  put  up  by  the  Fighting  French 
at  Bir  Hakeim,  in  the  Libyan  Cam- 
paign, will  live  long  in  the  annals  of 
military  enterprise. 

During  the  war  there  were  some  1^ 
million  French  prisoners  held  in  Ger- 
many. A  million  others  were  taken  as 
workers  to  the   war   factories   of   Ger- 
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many,  and  another  150,000  were  behind 
bars  and  barbed  wire  in  their  own 
countr}'.  For  such  activities  as  derailing 
German  troop  trains  and  helping  Allied 
soldiers  and  fliers  out  of  the  country, 
one  Frenchman  was  shot  every  two 
hours,  on  the  average,  year  in  and  year 
out.  And  though  Hitler's  propaganda 
experts  shouted  that  France  pulled  out 
of  this  present  waV  and  left  others  to 
help  do  the  fighting  for  them,  the  facts 
prove  the  contrary.  In  the  six-week 
Battle  of  France,  from  May  10  to  June 
22,  1940,  108,000  were  killed,  260,000 
were  wounded. 

Although  deprived  of  the  means  of 
making  war  in  its  steel  and  gunpowder 
aspects,  the  French  kept  up  the  fight 
in  France  by  sabotage,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  underground  newspapers  and  by 
other  means,  all  involving  grave  risks 
for  the  patriots,  and  when  the  liberation 
actually  began,  the  patriot  forces  were 
valiant  and  effective  Allies. 

As  a  country  France  is  a  small  place 
to  have  puHed  such  a  big  weight  as  she 
has  over  the  centuries.  You  could  put 
nearly  all  of  France  into  our  two  states 
of  Utah  and  Nevada. 

But  the  history  of  France  goes  back 
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for  two  thousand  years.  If  you  studied 
Latin  at  high  school  and  had  to  wade 
through  JuHus  Caesar,  you  may  remem- 
ber that  he  opens  up  by  saying,  ''AH 
Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts."  The 
Gaul  he  was  referring  to  was  France. 
Even  in  Caesar's  time  there  was  a  settle- 
ment on  the  River  Seine  which  became 
the  Paris  of  today. 

For  the  last  nine  hundred  years 
France  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  civilizations.  Her  books,  writers, 
artists,  universities  and  industries,  like 
her  silk  weaving,  and  her  prosperous 
towns,  were  famous.  The  French  were 
noted  for  their  taste  in  fashions  when 
Christopher  Columbus  was  setting  out  to 
discover  America.  Shortly  after  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  their  barren 
Plymouth  Rock  in  1620,  Louis  XIV,  the 
most  celebrated  French  monarch,  began 
his  long,  record-breaking  reign  of  72 
years.  The  magnificence  of  his  Court 
dazzled  the  world  and  he  built  France 
into  the  most  powerful  State  in  Europe. 
Lender  his  sway,  French  became  the 
language  of  internati"onal  diplomacy  and 
still  is. 

The  growth  of  democratic  ideals 
sprang  up  at  the  same  time  both  in 
France  and  in  the  American  colonies, 
and  a  few  years  after  our  own  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War,  the  ideal  of 
freedom  for  the  common  man  was  pro- 
claimed in  Europe  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Out  of  that  struggle  came  Na- 
poleon, whom  the  French  revere  as  a 
great  military  leader,  and  founder  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  which  is  still  In 
effect.  Napoleon  rose  and  fell,  but  the 
France  of  ideas  lived  on. 

Not  only  French  ideas  but  French 
guns  helped  us  to  become  a  nation. 
Don't  forget  that  liberty  loving  Lafay- 
ette and  his  friends  risked  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
General   George  Washington  at  a  mo- 


ment in  our  opening  history  when 
nearly  all  the  world  was  against  us.  In 
the  War  for  Independence  w^hich  our 
ragged  army  was  fighting,  every  man 
and  each  bullet  counted.  Frenchmen 
gave  us  their  arms  and  their  blood  when 
they  counted  most.  Some  45,000  French- 
men crossed  the  Atlantic  to  help.  us. 
They  came  in  cramped  little  ships  of 
two  or  three  hundred  tons  requiring  two 
months  or  more  for  the  crossing.  We 
had  no  military  engineers ;  French  en- 
gineers designed  and  built  our  fortifica- 
tions. We  had  little  money ;  the  French 
lent  us  over  six  million  dollars  and  gave 
us  over  three  million  more. 

The  Provinces 

The  35  million  French  who  do  not 
live  in  Paris  will  be  quick  to  tell  you 
that  Paris  is  not  France.  We  have  the 
same  idea  at  home  when  we  say  New 
York  isn't  the  United  States. 

The  French  provinces  are  all  of 
France — except  Paris  and  the  He  de 
France  district  immediately  surrounding 
it.  So  the  French  provinces  and  the 
people  in  them  are  the  major  and  most 
representative  part  of  the  country.  The 
French  provincials  are  the  people  who 
really  keep  the  country  going.  They  are 
the  ordinary,  average  people.  They  make 
France.  They  are  France. 

Thousands  of  American  tourists  a 
year  used  to  flock  to  France  because  its 
beauties  and  picturesque  landscape  made 
it  a  show  place.  The  French  may  not  be 
able  to  be  proud  of  how  things  look 
now,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
sixth  of  their  civilian  population  was 
driven  down  the  roads  when  the  Nazis 
invaded  northern  France.  Lots  of  these 
people  lost  every  stick  of  furniture  they 
possessed  and  doubled  up  far  from  home 
with  other  families  in  discomfort  and 
poverty. 

French  farmers  are  among  the  best 
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there  are.  They  form  the  largest  single 
class  in  France.  About  forty  per  cent  of 
France's  population  ordinarily  lives  on 
the  soil  and  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  peasant  class.  Don't  think  that  peas- 
ant means  hick  in  French.  The  French 
peasants  are  shrewd,  hard-headed,  suc- 
cessful and  conservative. 

For  instance  you'd  be  making  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  just  because  the 
French  peasant  still  ploughs  with  horses, 
if  there  are  any  left,  or  even  oxen,  that 
he's  not  smart.  He  knows  what  he's 
doing  and  why.  The  French  farmer  has 
always  used  and  bred  a  specially  large, 
handsome  farm  horse  called  the  Perch- 
eron. 

The  peasant's  wooden  shoes  are  part 
of  his  thrift.  France  has  no  hot  summer 
days  and  nights  like  ours  in  the  Middle 
West.  And  the  land  is  not  deforested 
because  the  French  have  for  centuries 
replanted  the  trees  they  cut.  Thus  French 
rivers  run  deep  the  year  'round  and  the 
French  soil  is  cool  and  moist.  The  peas- 
ant wears  wooden  shoes  because  they 
insulate  his  feet  against  the  damp  and 
mud  better  than  leather.  He  may  look 
picturesque.  His  aim  is  to  be  practical. 

The  French  peasant's  farming  theory 
is  simple — to  use  everything,  to  waste 
nothing.  His  small  farm  pays.  A  hun- 
dred-acres is  g.  big  farm  in  France.  Land 
is  precious.  To  own  your  own  land  is 
to  be  somebody. 

The  Regions 

The  richest  farms  in  France  are  in 
Normandy :  the  butter,  egg,  cheese  and 
grazing  country.  You've  probably  sung 
"When  It's  Apple  Blossom  Time  in 
Normandy."  The  apple  orchards  there 
are  a  big  produce  market  item.  Rouen 
is  the  largest  inland   Norman  port  on 

f  the  River  Seine.  Normandy  looks  rather 
like  Ohio.  Brittany,  a  projecting  arm  of 

I     land  across  from  the  south  of  England, 


is  poorer  land,  but  raises  a  big  potato 
crop.  Most  of  the  sailors  in  the  French 
Navy  which  sank  its  fleet  at  Toulon 
harbor  are  Brittany  boys.  The  Bretons, 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  fisher  folk. 
They  sail  their  schooners  once  a  year 
to  the  Newfoundland  Banks  for  cod. 
Many  of  the  canned  sardines  you  used 
to  eat  at  home  came  from  Brittany 
waters.  The  wheat  district  or  bread 
basket  of  France  is  southwest  of  Paris 
on  the  plains  of  the  Beauce,  near  the 
grain  center  and  cathedral  market  town 
of  Chartres.  There  is  a  small  mountain- 
ous center  ridge  across  the  lower  middle 
of  France,  called  the  Central  range 
where  sheep  are  raised  and  wool  is 
■carded  and  woven.  Just  north  of  this 
range  are  many  health  centers,  estab- 
lished around  thermal  springs,  like  our 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  The  town  of 
Vichy  is  a  thermal  spring  town. 

In  the  south  of  France,  in  the  region 
known  as  Provence,  generations  will  re- 
call the  great  events  which  began  August 
15,  1944,  when  the  Allies  struck  at  the 
Riviera  coast  between  Cannes  and 
Hyeres,  west  of  Toulon  and  Marsailles. 

The  French  Riviera  is  the  coastal 
strip,  which  extends  from  the  Italian 
border  on  the  east  back  toward  Mar- 
seilles. The  Riviera  landscape  and  clim- 
ate is  like  California.  But  the  expensive 
California  irrigation  systems  w^hich  have 
reclaimed  its  dry  land  have  never  been 
installed  on  the  Riviera.  Its  main  crop 
has  always  been  Jasmine  flowers  and 
roses,  raised  for  France's  perfume  manu- 
facturering  center  in  the  hill  town  of 
Grasse. 

Just  west  of  the  Riviera  district 
proper  lies  Marseilles,  the  oldest  and 
biggest  colonial  port  of  France.  The 
French  Empire  in  North  Africa  is  rela- 
tively new  and  has  been  developed  only 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  Marseilles  is 
the  port  of  entry  for  supplies  from  the 
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colonies.  Though  ^Marseilles,  like  the 
southern  two  fifths  of  France,  was  tech- 
nically supposed  to  be  Unoccupied 
France,  the  Nazi  armistice  commission 
agents  managed  to  control  all  the  food 
landed  at  the  port,  always  the  food  depot 
of  the  south.  The  population  of  the  city, 
forced  to  unload  and  transport  food  it  was 
never  allowed  to  eat,  staged  many  food 
riots.  When  the  Nazis  occupied  all  of 
France,  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can liberation  of  North  Africa,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1942,  the  Nazis  were  already 
taking  60  per  cent  of  the  food  that 
passed  into  ^Marseilles.  Like  many  port 
towns  ]\Iarseilles  can  be  tough.  Its 
people  are  southern,  turbulent  and  hot- 
headed. The  French  national  anthem, 
The  Mtirseillaisc,  was  a  Revolutionary 
hymn  in  honor  of  their  love  of  liberty. 

Well-known  Spot 

We  have  saved  to  the  last  the  region 
of  France  which  for  two  reasons  the 
Nazis  were  most  interested  in.  This  is 
the  Channel  section,  from  Dunkirk  on 
down  along  the  coast.  It  is  the  section 
directly  across  from  England.  It  is  the 
section  from  which  the  Nazis  hoped  to 
invade  England.  It  is  also  the  heavy 
industries  region  of  France,  the  second 
reason  for  the  Nazi  interest  in  it.  Here 
are  the  coal  mines  which  run  over  the 
border  into  Belgium,  the  steel  centers, 
the  cotton  spinning  mills. 

To  bolster  their  own  production,  the 
Nazis  declared  this  whole  Channel  sec- 
tion a  Forbidden  Zone.  French  from 
other  districts  were  not  allowed  to  enter. 
The  French  living  there  were  forced 
into  labor  gangs  on  the  Nazi  production 
line.  Letters  were  not  allowed  to  come 
in  or  go  out.  Dunkirk,  and  Pieppe,  be- 
fore the  war  w^ere  ports  for  Channel 
steamers  plying  between  England  and 
France.  Le  Harve,  at  the  mouth  of  the 


River  Seine,  was  the  port  for  the  French 
transatlantic   ships   sailing  out  to  New    ( 
York. 

The  Workers 

The  skilled  French  workmen,  like 
those  in  the  Forbidden  Zone  and  in  the 
automobile  industry  located  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris,  suffered  great  humilia- 
tion under  the  Nazis.  French  labor 
unions  were  well  organized.  French  com- 
merce was  completely  crippled  by  the 
occupation  because  France  w'as  a  land 
not  of  big  department  stores  and  inter- 
locking organizations,  but  of  little  shops, 
operated  by  the  owner  and  often  his 
wife.  Such  little  shops  were  easily  driven 
to  the  w-all. 

What  is  left  of  French  commerce  is 
carried  on  in  a  large  part  by  the  French 
w^oman.  Madame  usually  sits  behind  the 
cash  box  in  the  shop ;  Monsieur,  her  hus- 
band, does  the  selling.  He  is  legally  head 
of  the  business  and  of  the  family  but  she 
personally  manages  the  accounts  and 
the  cash  and  is  the  head  of  the  home. 
The  authority  is  divided,  each  one 
shoulders  his  or  her  share.  French 
w^omen  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
France's  thrift  and  prosperity  in  the 
past  and  have  helped  keep  the  country 
going. 

Americans  are  popular  in  France. 
Your  father  or  uncle  who  were  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  may  have  told  you  about  that. 
In  June,  1940,  French  men,  w'omen  and 
even  children  learned  what  happens  to  a 
great  democracy  when  it  comes  under 
the  Fascist  heel. 

For  generations,  France's  motto  on 
her  public  buildings  has  been  Liberte, 
Egalite,  Fraternite — Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity.  As  Europe's  leading  Re- 
public, France  is  the  keystone  of  free- 
dom on  land,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  North  Sea. 
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FROM  the  East  and  the  West  come 
reports  to  headquarters  of  SMCL 
Unit  doings.  Out  in  Peking,  China,  the 
First  Marine  Division  has  been  sponsor- 
ing a  Unit  that  might  well  be  termed  the 
"League  of  Nations."  Chaplain  J.  Robert 
Nelson  has  been  the  guiding  hand,  so 
here  is  a  word  direct  from  him : 

"We  call  our  organization  the  'Chris- 
tian League,'  purposely  dropping  the 
words  'Service  Men's,'  because  almost 
half  the  membership  is  civilian.  Peking 
Union  Church  is  the  center  of  religious 
activities  for  soldiers  and  Marines  sta- 
tioned in  this  ancient  city.  Each  Sunday 
evening  our  League  meets  at  the  church 
for  worship  and  discussion  periods,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  fifty  persons. 
Of  these,  about  thirty  are  American 
service  men,  ten  are  young  men  and 
women  of  European  nationalities,  and 
ten  are  Chinese.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  program  is  a  Chinese-American, 
Army  Lieutenant  Hong  Sit,  while  the 
girl  responsible  for  worship  services, 
Miss  Kristin  Landin,  is  of  Swedish  par- 
entage. 

"Few  of  the  Americans  in  this  organi- 
zation have  ever  had  such  opportunity 
to  mingle  with  persons  of  other  nation- 
alities, and  the  fellowship  has  surely 
proved  to  be  valuable  to  all.  In  addition, 
the  Marines  and  soldiers  here  have  been 
seeing  at  first  hand  the  works  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  this  predominantly 


heathen  nation,  and  they  have  contrib- 
uted generously  to  the  financial  support 
of  local  missions  and  charities. 

"The  Link,  of  course,  is  a  favorite 
with  all  persons  here,  and  is  read  by 
many  Christians  in  Peking  who  have 
little  association  with  the  military,  for 
the  magazines  manage  to  be  distributed 
from  one  person  to  another  very 
quickly." 

And  from  the  opposite  section  of  the 
globe  we  have  word  about  a  chapter  of 
the  League  in  Heidelberg,  Germany.  At 
the  time  of  its  organization  the  latter 
part  of  1945,  fourteen  different  denomi- 
nations were  represented  in  its  member- 
ship. Chaplain  William  A.  Spurrier  tells 
us  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
group : 

"The  Heidelberg  Chapter  has  been 
very  active  since  its  beginning.  Mem- 
bership has  averaged  at  least  30,  and  in 
addition  a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
has  attended  the  meetings  which  are  held 
on  Friday  evenings.  The  Unit  has  also 
contributed  much  to  the  large  Sunday 
morning  services  in  Providence  Church. 
Here  the  League  members  have  provided 
the  music  in  the  form  of  an  excellent 
choir,  ushered  efficiently,  and  assisted  in 
preparation  and  conduct  of  Communion 
services.  At  Christmas  time  the  League 
sponsored  a  large  Christmas  party  for 
German  children. 

"In  spite  of  the  redeployment  program 
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and  the  constant  movement  of  troops, 
this  chapter  has  remained  active  and 
aHve,  finding  new  members  as  the  old 
were  transferred.  While  there  has  al- 
waj's  been  an  official  chaplain  sponsor, 
full  credit  should  be  given  to  the  mem- 
bers, for  it  has  been  their  League  and 
they  have  run  their  ow^n  Unit  with 
singular  efficiency,  spirit  and  devotion." 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  came  to  the 
editor's  desk  a  copj^  of  Schofield  Bar- 
racks' paper  Chapel  Chhncs.  A  head- 
line on  the  front  page  caught  our  eye 
immediately — "SMCL  to  Be  Started." 
You  can  be  sure  we  were  interested 
more  than  a  little,  and  were  just  in  the 
act  of  writing  Chaplain  Griffes  for  the 
latest  news  on  the  new  Unit  when  the 
mailman  brought  us  another  issue  of 
Chapel  Chimes.  You  guessed  right — 
the  Service  Men's  Christian  League  was 
again  front-page  news.  It  made  such 
good  reading  we  quote  from  it: 

"Mr.  Lome  Bell,  Honolulu  YMCA 
Secretary,  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
first  forum  type  meeting  of  the   Scho- 
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"/  tvant  to  make  a  reservation  on  a  train 
staffed    by    sixth-generation    Americans'" 


field  Service  IMen's  Christian  League 
held  at  the  Post  Chapel  Monday  night. 
Basing  his  talk  on  impressions  he  re- 
ceived on  a  recent  trip  across  the  main- 
land, he  challenged  the  group  with  the 
many  issues  and  trends  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people,  w^hich  resulted  in  a  lively 
discussion  in  the  open  forum  which  fol- 
lowed his  talk. 

"Sgt.  Frederick  W.  Mayes  presided 
over  the  meeting  which  opened  with  a 
song  service  led  by  T/5  Milton  De- 
Armand,  both  of  the  79th  Engineers. 
]Miss  Ellen  Oda  of  Wahiawa  w^as  the 
gviest  soloist,  accompanied  at  the  organ 
by  S/Sgt.  Hubert  Sharpe.  Following  the 
address  by  Mr.  Bell  and  the  discussion 
the  group  enjoyed  a  period  of  fellow- 
ship and  refreshments  served  by  the 
women  of  the  Century  Circle  of  the 
Schofield  Federation  of  Church  Women. 

"Sponsored  by  the  chaplains  of  the 
post,  this  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
interesting  Monday  night  meetings 
which  are  being  planned  by  a  group  of 
enlisted  men  who  are  interested  in  devel- 
oping a  strong  and  permanent  unit  of 
the  SMCL  at  Schofield.  Besides  those 
already  named  the  planning  committee 
includes  T/3  ]\I.  Klunder,,  1st  Sgt 
Berquist  and  T/5  P.  W>ins,  with  Chap- 
lains Griffes  and  Alsworth  as  advisors. 
All  Christian  young  men  and  women  on 
the  post  are  urged  to  take  part  in  the 
interesting  and  valuable  program  of  ac- 
tivities which  the  Schofield  SMCL  is 
developing." 

To  you  chaplains  and  League  officers 
— how  about  giving  us  a  glance  at  your 
activities  and  accomplishments !  We 
think  your  efforts  deserve  a  bit  of  pub- 
licity and  Link  is  only  too  willing  and 
anxious  to  grab  at  the  opportunity  to 
tell  of  your  doings.  Sharing  experiences 
can  be  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
League  members  everywhere.  We'll  be 
waiting  to  hear ! 


I  SAW  NATIVE 
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THIS  story  does  not  originate  from 
rumors  or  imagination.  Rather,  each 
of  these  accounts  was  witnessed  person- 
ally by  me. 

In  November,  1943,  Chaplain  Arthur 
E.  Antal  and  I  were  transferred  to  a 
unit  station  on  the  New  Georgia  and 
Vanguna  Islands.  Our  camp,  was  tenta- 
tively set  up  on  the  southernmost  tip  of 
New  Georgia  and  the  northernmost  tip 
of  Vanguna.  A  body  of  water  one-half 
mile  wide  separates  the  two  islands  at 
this  particular  point.  Around  us  dozens 
of  islands  of  varying  sizes  peered  out  of 
the  water,  some  of  them  no  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  in  circumference.  My 
work  as  a  chaplain's  assistant  gave  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  first- 
hand contact  with  the  work  of  missions 
in  this  area. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  one  of  the  mission 
headquarters.  Chaplain  Antal  and  I  were 
greeted  by  an  old  gray-haired  chief  who 
could  speak  a  little  English.  He  was  a 
jolly  old  fellow  despite  the  hardships  he 
and  his  Christian  tribe  had  endured. 
When  the  Japanese  came  to  his  island 
he  led  his  people  into  the  mountains,  and 
there  they  lived  until  the  Americans  ar- 


rived. On  his  back  the  chief  carried  a 
scar  24  inches  long,  suffered  while  fight- 
ing a  white  man  some  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  chief  was  a  cannibal,  and  killing 
newcomers  to  the  islands  was  just  an- 
other part  of  his  day's  work.  Now  he 
fights  as  hard  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
as  he  once  fought  for  blood.  His  intense 
zeal  leaves  small  wonder  that  his  tribe 
also  became  Christians. 

As  I  walked  with  the  chief  and  the 
native  choir  leader  through  their  mission 
station,  I  marvelled  at  the  tremendous 
effort  put  forth  by  these  people  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  sins  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  visited  upon  them.  Among 
other  things  I  asked  the  chief  about 
divorces.  He  said,  "A  writing  of  divorce- 
ment is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  seldom  allow  it.  If  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement among  married  couples,  they 
can  be  and  are  easily  straightened  out 
with  a  little  giving  and  taking  by  both." 

Disease,  of  course,  is  quite  prevalent, 
but  missionaries  and  army  doctors  have 
done  much  to  bring  relief  to  these  na- 
tives. Venereal  disease  has  been  checked 
considerably,  but  elephantitis  and  cer- 
tain  jungle   diseases    still    run   wild   in 
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some   parts.   Undernourishment    is   per- 
haps their  worst  enemy. 

One  day  while  visiting  a  portion  of 
the  station  an  eight-year-old  boy  came 
running  toward  me  holding  a  few  sea- 
shells  in  his  hand.  I  admired  them  in  the 
best  style  I  knew  and  he  seemed  most 
happy  at  my  appreciation.  Pulling  a  cake 
of  soap  from  my  pocket  I  inquired  if  he 
would  like  to  take  a  bath.  He  nodded 
"yes,"  although  I  don't  believe  he  under- 
stood a  word  I  said.  We  were  standing 
off  a  coral  reef  at  the  time  which  made 
it  very  convenient.  I  relieved  myself  of 
shoes  and  socks  and  waded  out  into  the 
water.  By  this  time  there  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  what  we  were  going  to 
do.  First  of  all  he  learned  how  to  use 
the  soap.  He  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  his 
laughs  and  shouts  brought  many  other 
youngsters  to  the  shore  to  watch.  As  I 
was  leaving  the  scene,  curiosity  had 
persuaded  the  rest  of  them  to  see  what  it 
was  like.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  cake 
of  soap,  it  was  about  one-quarter  its 
original  size. 

Remembers   Chapel  Choir 

The  finest  achievement  I  encountered 
at  the  mission  was  the  chapel  choir.  The 
director  was  a  very  fine  musician,  having 
studied  under  the  tutorship  of  the  mis- 
sionaries for  some  years.  One  day  he 
offered  to  bring  his  choir  and  sing  for 
us  at  our  Sunday  morning  services.  We 
consented,  even  though,  in  our  conceit, 
we  felt  sure  their  music  would  be  greatly 
inferior  to  anything  we  might  do.  But 
we  were  the  ones  who  were  amazed. 
They  opened  with  "Send  Out  Thy 
Light"  and  closed  with  the  "Hallelujah 
Chorus."  About  200  GIs  attended  chapel 
that  morning.  Awe  filled  the  countenance 
of  every  worshiper  as  that  native  choir 
sang.  Frequently  thereafter  they  came 
to  sing  for  us  in  our  services. 

Another  mission  of  great  importance 


is  located  solely  on  the  island  of 
Vanguna.  Here  is  found  the  most  highly 
educated  group  of  natives  in  the  entire 
Solomon  group.  On  my  first  visit  to  the 
chief  of  this  particular  tribe  I  greeted 
him  with  an  arm  full  of  motions  and  a 
mouth  full  of  broken  English  which  is 
understandable  to  most  of  them.  He 
grinned  a  bit,  then  answered  with  a 
sentence  of  perfect  English.  Imagine  my 
chagrin  when  I  found  he  could  speak 
the  English  language  as  fluently  and  ac- 
curately as  the  average  American  school 
teacher.  To  say  I  was  shocked  is  putting 
it  mildly.  As  we  talked  together  he 
seemed  to  feel  an  advantage  over  me, 
and  so  far  as  I  know  I  never  got  the 
lead.  Some  years  ago  an  international 
convention  of  his  denomination  was  held 
in  one  of  the  Midwestern  states.  The 
missionary  arranged  for  the  chief  to 
accompany  him  to  the  States  for  this 
meeting.  During  his  sojourn  he  traveled 
in  twenty-two  states  of  the  union  and 
so  told  me  things  about  my  own  country 
that  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  before. 
Small  wonder  then  that  I  was  at  a 
disadvantage  from  the  start ! 

The  chief  commenced  to  tell  me  about 
his  missionary  friend  from  New  Zealand 
who  had  helped  him  build  his  mission. 
And  what  a  mission  it  was  !  Upon  enter- 
ing the  station  the  first  building  we  came 
to  was  an  old  white  frame  house.  No- 
where in  the  Solomons  did  I  see  any- 
thing like  it.  Here  we  were  received  as 
guests  and  told  about  the  work  of  the 
mission.  The  building  also  serves  as  an 
assembly  hall  for  the  tribe. 

Hospital  Did  Fine  Work 

The  next  structure  we  visited  was  the 
hospital.  During  the  occupation  of  the 
islands  the  Japanese  had  used  the  build- 
ings for  quarters.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  a  great  deal  of  the  damaged  mate- 
rial had  been  repaired.  The  floors  and 
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walls  were  as  spotless  as  any  army 
hospital.  Their  supply  of  medical  instru- 
ments was  limited.  There  were  no  real 
doctors  among  them. 

The  school  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  buildings  in  the  area.  A  steeple,  made 
of  nickel,  could  be  seen  glistening  in  the 
sun  at  a  great  distance.  The  natives  kept 
it  polished  and  it  was  the  most  unusual 
sight  in  the  entire  station.  The  school- 
rooms were  equipped  with  desks  similar 
to  the  ones  used  in  our  grade  schools 
some  twenty  years  ago.  Blackboards 
lined  the  front  of  the  rooms,  and  their 
native  alphabet  was  written  at  the  ex- 
treme top  of  each  board. 

I  inquired  of  the  chifef  where  they  ob- 
tained all  the  fine  lumber  used  in  con- 
structing their  buildings.  To  which  he 
replied  proudly,  "Oh,  we  have  a  saw 
mill."  Sure  enough,  as  we  neafed  the 
large  entrance  of  another  structure,  there 
it  was,  a  large  saw  powered  by  a  gaso- 
line engine.  It  bore  the  trademark  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  last  building  we  entered,  the  only 


one  not  scarred  or  destroyed  in  any  way, 
was  the  chapel — a  truly  beautiful  struc- 
ture. Not  elaborate,  but  clean  and  neat. 
Wooden  benches  were  used  for  pews. 
It  had  a  seating  capacity  of  about  two- 
hundred.  The  altar  railing  was  similar 
to  those  found  in  many  of  the  older  rural 
churches  in  America.  The  chief  is  the 
minister.  Here  in  the  chapel  he  conducts 
Bible  classes  for  different  age  groups 
almost  every  day  of  the  week.  Would 
that  all  American  churches  would  be 
used  as  advantageously  as  this  one ! 

As  Chaplain  Antal  and  I  were  leaving 
this  station  for  the  last  time,  throngs 
of  youngsters  came  running  alongside 
grasping  our  hands  in  farewell.  As  we 
neared  the  barge  which  would  take  us 
back  to  camp,  the  children  lined  up  in 
choir  form  and  all  of  us  together  sang 
"What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus."  As 
we  pulled  away  a  great  crowd  of  these 
native  Christians  lined  the  shore  and  we 
continued  watching  and  waving  until  our 
barge  was  out  of  sight. 


-4.    quotabijE   oiroTES    }>»- 


A  mmv  is  as  old  as  he  feels;  a  -woman, 
as  old  as  she  feels — like  admitting. 

Navy  News 

The  late  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  used 
to  tell  a  story  of  an  old  resident  in  his 
Kentucky  home  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  wisdom.  "Uncle  Zeke,"  a  young  man 
once  asked,  "how  does  it  come  you're  so 
wise?" 

"Because,"  said  the  old  man,  "I've  got 
good  judgment.  Good  judgment  comes 
from  experience,  and  experience — well, 
that  comes  from  poor  judgment!" 

A  large  Wall  Street  bank  recently 
displayed  the  following  statement:  "The 


average  college-trained  man  in  his  life- 
time earns  $72,000  more  than  the  average 
high  school  graduate" 

The  Christian  life  lived  has  no  regrets. 

We  cannot  expect  all  the  breaks  of  the 
game  to  he  in  our  favor  bitt  unless  zve 
shoiif  courage  and  are  willing  to  risk 
something ,  we  cannot  take  advantage  of 
the  breaks  even  zvhen  they  do  come  our 
way. 

By  sharing  In  the  joy  of  another  we 
increase  it;  b}'"  sharing  in  the  woe  of 
another  we  diminish  it. 
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©  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

By  Amos  R.  Wells 

(Note:  Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for 
each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line  at  which 
you  obtained  the  answer,  and  the  lowest  total 
wins.) 

BIBLE    BIRDS 
No.  1 

1.  Christ  refers  to  this  bird  as  harm- 
less. 

2.  It  was  used  as  a  sacrifice. 

3.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  It  was  bought  and  sold  in  the  temple 
courts. 

5.  It  proved  useful  at  the  time  of  the 
flood. 

No.  2 

1.  The  psalmist  said  that  his  youth 
was  renewed  like  that  of  this  bird. 

2.  Isaiah  said  that  those  that  wait  on 
the  Lord  shall  "mount  up  with  wings" 
as  this  bird. 

3.  One  of  the  proverbs  speaks  of  riches 
as  flying  away  like  this  bird. 

4.  The  Lord  reminded  the  Israelites 
how  he  had  borne  them  on  wangs,  as  this 
bird  does  with  its  young. 

5.  Christ  said  that  wherever  the  car- 
cass is,  there  these  birds  will  be  gathered. 

No.  3 

1.  This  bird,  sent  from  the  ark,  did  not 
return. 

2.  The  psalmist  pictures  Jehovah  as 
giving  food  to  these  birds  when  young 
and  clamorous. 

3.  The  Lord,  speaking  to  Job,  asks 
who  provides  prey  for  this  bird  when 
its  young  are  crj-ing. 

4.  Christ  bade  all  anxious  persons  to 
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consider  this  bird,  how  God  cares  for  it. 

5.  These  birds  fed  Elijah  by  the  brook 
Cherith. 

No.  4 

L  The  third  watch  of  the  night  was 
marked  by  the  call  of  the  male  of  this 
bird. 

2.  This  same  call  served  as  a  warning 
to  an  apostle. 

3.  Christ  compared  his  love  for  Jeru- 
salem to  the  care  of  the  female  of  this 
bird  for  her  j^oung. 

No.  5 

1.  A  carrion-eating  bird,  which,  with 
the  kite,  was  not  to  be  eaten. 

2.  Job  speaks  of  a  path  which  even 
the  sharp  eye  of  this  bird  has  not  seen. 

3.  Isaiah  prophesies  that  Edom  shall 
be  a  place  for  the  gathering  of  them. 

No.  6 

L  The  psalmist  in  his  sorrow  said 
that  he  had  become  like  this  bird,  alone 
and  grieving  on  the  housetop. 

2.  He  also  speaks  of  this  bird  as  nest- 
ing on  the  temple  altars. 

3.  Christ  speaks  of  God's  care  for 
these  birds. 

No.  7 

1.  The  psalmist  speaks  of  this  bird  as 
nesting  in  fir-trees. 

2.  In  one  of  his  visions  Zechariah  saw 
two  women  with  wings  like  those  of 
this  bird. 

3.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  this  bird  as 
knowing  the  time  for  its  migrations. 

No.  8 

1.  In  one  of  the  psalms  of  thanks- 
giving the  people  are  reminded  that  God 
once  sent  these  birds  to  them,  together 
with  "the  bread  of  heaven." 

2.  The  reference  is  to  the  supply  of 
food  given  to  the  Israelites. 
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No.  9 

1.  The  Lamentations  speaks  of  the 
cruelty  of  these  birds. 

2.  Job  speaks  of  being  a  companion  to 
this  bird. 

3.  The  Lord/  speaking  to  Job,  bids 
him  notice  the  proud  waving  of  this 
bird's  wings. 

4.  Describing  the  coming  desolation 
of  Babylon,  Isaiah  says  that  this  bird 
shall  dwell  there. 

5.  Foretelling  the  doom  of  Edom,  this 
same  prophet  says  that  it  shall  be  a 
"court  for"  these  birds. 

No.  10 

L  The  psalmist  speaks  of  this  bird 
as  having  found  a  nest  for  herself  in 
God's  altar. 

2.  One  of  the  proverbs  says  that,  like 
this  bird  in  its  flying,  "so  the  curse  that 
is  causeless  alighteth  flfot." 

3.  Hezekiah,  in  his  poem  describing 
his  sickness,  says  that  he  chattereth  like 
one  of  these  birds. 

Answers  :  Go  Till  You  Guess 

1.  Dove.  (Matt.  10:16;  21:21.  Luke 
2:24;  3  :22.  Gen.  8:8-12.) 

2.  Eagle.  (Psalm  103:15.  Isa.  40:31. 
Prov.  23:5.  Ex.  19:4.  Matt.  24:28.) 

3.  Raven.  (Gen.  8:7.  Ps.  147:9.  Job 
38:41.  Luke  12:24.  I  Kings  17:4-6.) 

4.  Fowl  (cock,  hen).  (Mark  13:35; 
14:30,  68-72.  Matt.  23:37.) 

5.  Vulture  (or  falcon,  or  kite).  (Deut. 
14:13,  17.  Job  28:7.  Isa.  34:15.) 

6.  Sparrow.  (Psalm  102:7.  Ps.  84:3. 
Matt.  10:20.) 

7.  Stork.  (Psalm  104:17.  Zech.  5:9. 
Jer.  8:7.) 

8.  Quail.  (Psalm  105:40.  Ex.  16:13. 
Num.  11:31-34.) 

9.  Ostrich.  (Lam.  4 :3.  Job  30  :29.  Job 
39:13.  Isa.  13:21;  34:13.) 

10.  Swallow.  (Psalm  84:3.  Prov.  26: 
2,  Isa.  38:14.  Jer.  8:7.) 
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BIBLE 

READINGS 

FOR   THE    MONTH 

{From  the  American  Bible  Society 

Calendar) 

Day 

Book 

Chapter 

1.    1 

Chronicles 

29:29-30 

II 

Chronicles 

1 

2.  11 

3.  II 

Chronicles 
Chronicles 

2,    3 

4,  5 

4.    II 

Chronicles 

6:1-31 

5.    II 

Chronicles 

6:32-7:22 

6.    II 

Chronicles 

.  8,  9:1-12,  29-31 

7.   n 

Chronicles 

..    10,  11:1-5,  23 

8.    II 

Chronicles 

12,  13:1-12 

9.    II 

Chronicles 

14,  15:1-12 

10.  II 

11.  II 

12.  II 

Chronicles 
Chronicles 
Chronicles 

16 

,  17 

18 

19,   20:1-21,    34-37         | 

13.    1! 

Chronicles 

21:1,  20;  22 

14.    II 

Chronicles 

24:1- 

13;   25:1-4,   17-28 

15.    II 

Chronicles. 

26,  27:1-5,  16-27 

16.    II 

Chronicles 

27:1-6 

II 

Chronicles 

28 

17.    11 

Chronicles 

29:3-10,  27-36;   30:1-12         | 

18.    II 

Chronicles. 

.30:13-31,  20,  21 

19.    II 

Chronicles 

, .    32 

20.    11 

Chronicles 

33 

21.    II 

Chronicles 

34 

22.    II 

Chronicles 

35 

23.    11 

Chronicles 

36 

24.  Ez 

25.  Ez 

26.  Ez 

27.  Ez 

28.  Ez 

29.  Ez 

ra    

1:1 

.2.2 

ra 

2:64,  70?  3        1 

ra    

4 

ra     

5:1-6:15        1 

ra    

.    7 

ra 

.   8:15-36;  9:1 

-15 

30.   Ez 

ra 

10:1-17 
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Teacher :  "Do  you  know  why  the 
little  chickens  come  out  of  the  eggs, 
Tommy?" 

Tommy :  "They  know  they'd  get 
cooked  if  they  stayed  inside." 

*:- 

Dentist :  "Stop  waving  your  arms  and 
making  faces,  I  haven't  even  touched 
your  tooth. 

Mrs.  Brown :  'T  know  you  haven't, 
but  you're  standing  on  my  corn." 

Professor :  "A  fool  can  ask  more 
questions  than  a  wise  man  can  answer." 

Student — "No  wonder  so  many  of  us 
flunked  our  exams." 

"Oh,  Captain,"  said  a  lady  on  a  liner, 
"my  husband  is  peculiarly  subject  to 
seasickness.  Could  you  suggest  what  he 
ought  to  do  in  case  of  an  attack?" 

"It  isn't  necessary,  Madame,"  said 
the  captain.  "He'll  do  it." 


"As  the  earth  is  round,"  remarked  a 
lecturer  the  other  day,  "it  is  obvious  that 
we  could  go  east  by  going  far  enough 
west."  (That's  the  sort  of  thing  that 
puts  ideas  into  taxi-driver's  heads!) 

♦ 

]M other:  "If  you  don't  behave,  j-ou'll 
get  spanked.  You  wouldn't  like  that, 
would  you?" 

Child:  "I  wouldn't  like  daddy  to 
spank  me." 

Mother:  "Why  not?" 

Child :  "He  doesn't  know  how ;  he 
hurts." 

Fond  Mother:  "Our  little  son  was 
always  unintentionally  stepping  on  the 
dog's  tail.  But  we'ye  cured  him  of  the 
habit  completely." 

Visitor:  "Wonderful!  How  did  you 
do  it?" 

Fond  Mother  :  "We  got  a  dog  without 

a  tail." 

♦ 
♦ 

A  tutor  who  tooted  a  flute  once 
tutored  two  tooters  to  toot. 

Said  the  two  to  the  tutor, 
"Is  it  harder  to  toot, 
Or  to  tutor  two  tooters  to  toot?" 

Customer :  "I'd  like  to  buy  a  hat." 
Clerk  (rather  deaf)  :  "Hey?" 
Customer;  "No,  straw." 


Sonny*  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
two  men  who  are  running  for  mayor?" 

Father :  "I'm  glad  only  one  of  them 
can  be  elected." 

<■* 

"So,"  sobbed  Illma  Kropotkin  \^asil- 
ineovitch,  "Ivan  Ninesportski  died  in 
battle.  Did  he  really  whisper  my  name 
as   he   was   dying?" 

"Part  of  it,  lady,"  replied  the  soldier, 
"part  of  it." 
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Laundry  Window  Sign:  "We  Do  Not 
Tear  Your  Clothes  With  Machinery. 
We  Do  It  Carefully  by  Hand." 

♦  ♦ 

The  school  teaclier  was  taking  her 
first  golfing  lesson.  "Is  the  word  spelled 
'put'  or  'putt'  ?"  she  asked  the  instructor. 

"  'Putt'  is  correct,"  he  replied.  "  'Put* 
means  to  place  a  thing  w'here  you  want 
it.  'Putt'  means  merely  a  vain  attempt 
to  do  the  same  thing." 


♦  The  Service  M««*s  Clbrisfian  Leai^e  Is  a  wottd-wide  fellowship  of  men 
and  women  in  the  service.  But  ?f  Is  more.  \\  Xs  a  gr^al  Interrtatjowdl  Inter- 
church   movement,  |>roof  positive   f    .»    ;      •    >tnnt  denominations,  wliite  main- 

taming  their  -- ^v;cf•.^-r•=■^v  c-i  i.---'  ■;-  ,  c,uj-,c  bij:ger  thati  any  one  division 
of  t-lie  Church  u.'.'V,i,.v    i;--.*  .-   .•_  ,,  you. 

m  THf  ilNfC  <ofT-.vs  Jm  t"m  u«v.>  monih  because  your  church  tlitnks  enofi^^  of 
you  »ti4  your  spiritual  vi^ettare  to  invest  Ut^!^  stim^  of  money  in  this  work.  It 
wants  yo«  fo  have  the  very  h<t&\^  the  most  wholesome  and  interesting  reading 
matf  er  availalrle, 

#  the  foHowingr  denominatic  r^  i.^ted  acfcordlng  to  their  nicml>e«hl|>»  arc  itow 
acttvefy  siiitporting;  this  i>rograms 


Fredbylerfds  U,  $»  A. 

Ni»rtii^ii  Baptist 
Coni^egaftonal  diristpait 
Presbyterian  M,%^ 
Hiscfi^ies  of  CNrist 
Ivdnge^icaS  ^  Reformed 
SafvatiOft  Army 
llitite<l  8f«thrcn 
Svaits^HcaS 
'United  Presbyterian 

itefonnedl  In  America 
AfsemMies  of  Cod 
Seveittli  Day  Adventist 


National  Z&pt\%i  U«  S,  A* 

African  M«tliodf$t  Spitscopaf 

AMfi  itlon 

Citurch  of  tlie  Brettiren 

Colored  Methodist  Ipifscopal 

Cumberland  Presbyterlati 

Free  Metliodist 

Ctiiircli  of  Cod 

Churches  of  Cod 

Westeyan  Methodist 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Erefhren  (OCI 

Seventh  Day  Bapftst 

Moravian 
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XCEPT  in  a  moral  regeneration  throughout 
the  world  there  is  no  hope  for  us  and  we  are  all  going 
to  disappear  one  day  in  the  dust  of  an  atomic  explo- 
sion, however  much  we  support  all  of  the  more 
formalistic  approaches  to  international  peace  .  .  .  We 
must  do  all  that  we  can  toward  progressive  disarma- 
ment, for  which  I  think  we  should  all  pray  very  sin- 
cerely. There  must  go  hand  in  hand  a  mutual  tolerance 
and  understanding,  a  sympathy  for  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view.  In  short,  that  training  of  our  own  minds 
which  is  certainly  implicit  in  the  Christian  religion. 

I  believe  in  organization  just  as  much  as  1  believe 
in  the  moral  regeneration  of  this  world,  and  through 
the  church  there  is  the  opportunity  for  organizing 
these  moral  forces  so  as  to  bring  them  forcefully  to  the 
world  and  to  realize  real  progress. 

-—GENERAL   DWIGHT   EISENHOWER 


